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Babbling 


Mr. Henry Brooke told the House of Com- 
mons on July 10 that the public are “ sick 
and tired of the antics of fascists, com- 
munis‘s and self-styled Committee of 100 
and other extremists.” The public may also 
be sick and tired of the antics of Mr. Henry 
Brooke. They certainly have good reason 
to be. 


As Minister of Housing, Mr. Brooke was 
responsible for the Rent Act, which was 
supposed to remove injustices in the letting 
of living accommodation. Today, six years 
later, a thousand families are homeless in 
London alone, while expensive luxury flats 
are being built for those who can afford 
them. 


As Home Secretary, Mr. Brooke was in 
charge of the squalid hounding to death of 
Dr. Robert Soblen, the deportation of Chief 
Enahoro to face a possible death sentence in 
Nigeria, and the banning of the American 
comedian Lenny Bruce on the grounds that 
his appearance in this country was “ not in 
the public interest.” 


Last Saturday Mr, Brooke, speaking of the 
Greek royal visit, told members of the self- 
styled Hampstead Conservative Association 
that “a handful of communists, anarchists, 
beatniks, and members of the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament” had tried to destroy 
Britain’s good name for courtesy and hos- 
pitality. One wonders what Chief Enahoro 
or Lenny Bruce or the Commonwealth 
immigrants deported by Mr. Brooke under 
the Commonwealth Immigrants Act think 
about Britain's good name for courtesy and 
hospitality. 

In the same speech, while still on about the 
demonstrations against the visit of the Greek 
King and queen, Mr. Brooke mentioned the 
“masses of splendid London policemen who 
had to be taken off their proper work of 


fighting crime to stop a few hundred of 
this mob and try to quell their filthy abuse.” 
Why it should have taken 5,000 splendid 
London policemen to quell a few hundred 
Mr. Brooke did not explain. Nor did he 
explain why the splendid London policemen 
rode motor-bikes into a crowd and beat up 
prisoners after arrest. There is very sub- 
stantial evidence that some splendid London 
policemen fabricated evidence: they arrested 
demonstrators and framed them by putting 
bits of brick among their belongings so that 
they could be charged with carrying offen- 
sive weapons. 


At a reception for the Greek king and queen 
on July 10 Mr. Brooke, ‘“redfaced and 
trembling,” was quoted as having said to 
Daily Express reporters: “The Queen of 
England was booed tonight and I am furi- 
ous. I never thought such a thing would 
happen in Britain.” 

At last Mr. Brooke's sang-froid has broken 
down. But it could well have happened 
over something a good deal more important 
than booing the queen. It might «nce have 
happened over people who have no homes; 
it might have happened over the filthy and 
degrading conditions in the prisons under 
Mr. Brooke’s control; or it might have hap- 
pened over the misery caused by the Immi- 
gration Act which Mr. Brooke helps to 
administer. 


Henry Brooke is complacent, inhuman, 
smug and has a great contempt for the per- 
sonal liberties both of individuals and of 
the public as a whole. And because he is 
a Minister of the Crown, and has great 
power, he is a dangerous man. 


Mr Henry Brooke 


The Greek demonstrations 


Last week we praised the demonstrators in 
Trafalgar Square for their courage in defy- 
ing the repressive police regulations. We 
stand by that statement; but because we 
think that the actions of the anti-nuclear 
movement should be judged by a higher 
standard than those of the authorities, we 
think we are justified in raising some criti- 
cisms of the way in which the demonstra- 
tions connected with the Greek visit were 
mounted. 


Now Swedish dockers 
refuse work on 
South African fruit 


Dockers in Gothenburg, Sweden, have re- 
fused to unload 180 tons of South African 
tinned fruit from a Swedish freighter. The 
freighter arrived from Denmark where 
dockers at Copenhagen and Aarhus had 
also refused to unload the cargo as a pro- 
fest against apartheid. 


Dr. Verwoerd has announced that South 
Africa is to withdraw from the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Africa 
“in view of the hostility now being demon- 
strated by the African states.” . 


Chiefly, we feel that the Committee of 100 
were taken by surprise by the ferocity of 
the police reaction to their plans. Only at 
a very late stage were suggestions published 
for alternative action in case of the march 
down The Mall being blocked. The briefing 
leaflet issued by the Committee of 100 at 
this point was too late to reach many 
demonstrators; coupled with the current 
practice of having non-marshalled demon- 
Strations, this meant that very few people 
had a clear idea of what to do if the police 
broke up the demonstrations. 


Two more problems emerge here. One is 
that there were people on the demonstration 
who were in no way committed to a non- 
violent discipline; whereas in its first demon- 
strations the Committee of 100 appealed to 
such people not to take part, on this occa- 
sion it did not issue such an appeal, nor is 
it likely that such an appeal would have 
been heeded. People who shout “ Fascists ” 
at the police before any actual violence has 
broken out are too dogmatic to reach with 
this kind of approach, 


The second problem is that supporters of 
the Committee of 100 have become con- 
fused and disillusioned about the technique 
of the sit-down. Finding that an “ offen- 


sive " sit-down, in which the demonstrators 
take the initiative, does not produce the 
hoped-for dramatic results, many people are 
now uncertain as to whether it is a useful 
technique at all. Thus in a defensive situa- 
tion, when sitting down might have helped 
to isolate skirmishes and lower the temper- 
ature, very few people did so. 


The Committee of 100 seems to have a 
rather stereotyped idea of what constitutes 
an effective demonstration. We feel that 
other types of demonstration should be con- 
sidered, which show clearly and dramatic- 
ally the positive aspects of the Committee's 
policy. As an example of this type of 
demonstration, we would cite the public 
fasts which were held in many places during 
the winter. Also, there may’ be circum- 
stances in which it is better to have no 
demonstration at all, rather than a demon- 
stration which is confused and disorderly. 
For example, after the Greek Prime Minister 
had agreed to see Mrs. Betty Ambatielos 
and the release of !7 political prisoners had 
been announced, there was talk of calling 
off the demonstrations for a day. This could 
have been an imaginative gesture if it had 
been made clear at the same time that the 
campaign for the release ’of all the prisoners 


would go on, and that the Committee of 100 
would continue to press for the right of 
Greek disarmers to demonstrate. The Cam- 
mittee could also have publicly reaffirmed 
their intention of joining the Athens demon- 
stration on August 6, so as to remove any 
suggestion that to call off one day’s demon- 
strations was to “ give in.” 


But in fact this suggestion was turned down, 
as far as we can see on the grounds that it 
would be “ giving in.” Moreover, the way 
in which this decision was taken gives cause 
for concern. After some discussion at the 
Committee of 100 office, other members of 
the Committee had their opinions sought by 
telephone, and the decision to carry on was 
taken as a result of this head-cqunting, In 
a city the size of London there are obyious 
problems of co-ordination; but in a jsiti 
tion of this urgency it would be bet 

have a few people clearly charged wi 
responsibility for taking decisions. 

There has been a lot of talk lately about 
“anarchist” control of the Committee of 
100. As long as the Committee’s actions 
are mounted in such a disorganfsed way as 
last week’s the press and public will be 
encouraged in its fallaciaus belief that 
anarchism means chaos. ’ 
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Peanuts Club 


213 Bishopsgate, Liverpool Street 

This Saturday : Folk singing, with Nick 
Harrison and Alec Davidson, also 
Rasputin and his Merry Monks 


This Sunday : The Peanuts Modern Jazz 
Quintet, plus poetry reading 


7.30 to 1] p.m. Licensed bar. 2s 6d 


BUY IT 

READ IT 

TALK ABOUT IT 
BRONTE, HAWORTH 
18s or $3 


Caravan Workshop 


Interim report on Welwyn Workshop 
out this week. 


Report includes the whole of the 
survey made in Welwyn. 


Price 6d (postage 3d) from 
Cross Rd., W.C.1. 


Summer Camp and School at Aylesmore 
Farm, Warwickshire. Friday, August 2, to 
Saturday, August 10, Accommodation limited. 


Edzell 


demonstration August 4 

There are 19 Polaris submarines in 
operation from Holy Loch, each with 
16 city-destroying missiles. President 
Kennedy has ordered 29 in operation 
by 1965. EDZELL is the nerve-centre 
of the radio-communications system for 
the Polaris fleet and for the carrier 
nuclear strike force in Atlantic and 
Mediterranean. 

The American staff has been augmented 
by 400 Marines. 

Programme 

People arriving Dundee Saturday August 3 
report at Peace News kiosk City Square. 
Aldermaston-type accommodation. Bring 
sleeping bag. 

Saturday August 3 

2 p.m. Public meeting City Square Dundee. 


197 King’s 


Terence Heelas (member, Institute of 
Strategic Studies). Local speakers. CND 
singers. 


Saturday evening 
Open-air CND folk song concert Broughty 
Ferry Beach, 
Sunday morning, August 4 
New-type leaflet raid. 
nday afternoon 

‘p.m. transport departs City Square Dundee. 

p.m. Edzell 
Main activity - door-to-door 
American married quarters. 
We will give two quotations - the famous 
Eisenhower quote (about the “ Industrial- 
military complex”) and a selected quote 
from Kennedy's recent speech. We will ask 
them if they agree with these quotations. 
Answers will be released to press. 
A dwarf Japanese cherry tree and some 
Japanese wild flowers will be planted in the 
hedgerow opposite the base entrance to 
commemorate the anniversary of the atom- 
bombing of Hiroshima (August 6, 1945). 
Enquiries to Leo Baxendale, 15 Davidson St., 
Broughty Ferry, Nr. Dundee, Scotland, 


SITS VAC 


This doesn’t mean sit-down in the 
vacation; it means we want you to be 
a voluntary seller of Peace News - if 
only for one week. 

Fill in the form below, please. 

To Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., N.!, 
Please send ..... -.. doz copies Peace News 
egularly/next week (5s doz post free) 
ve.---. Copies of “ Political Prisoners In 


ireece ” (Is each, post 3d, or IIs doz post 
ree). 


canvass of 


masaeeeen mitre’ DOStELS care. or ... free leaflets 
ADDRESS ............ SB RRS E SSO ISDOSE ERE ban He 3 


Classified 


Terms: cash with order, 6d per word, min. 4s (Box 
Nos. 1s extra). Please do not send stamps in pay- 
ment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies : Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, 
N.1. Please send advertisements by first post 
Monday. 


Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalls rates 
above - discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application to Advertisement Man- 
ager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.f. 


Holidays 


Six-berth caravan to let: Hot and cold water and 
W.C. Calor-gas cooking. £8 10s p.w. On farm. 
Not on a caravan site. 5 miles inland from East- 


bourne. Available from now to the end of October. 
Box No. 211. 

Personal 

After. 8 yrs, successful experience in running a 


flatlet house I must leave sooner than expected 
through lease ending and dilapidations. Plan to 
start CND community and centre in pleasant central 
area. Houses in view but must borrow, 6% repay- 
ment 5-7 yrs. or sooner. Sums over £50 if possible 
Peggy Smith, 41] Courtfield Road, §.W.7. FRE 2183. 


Anyone interested in helping organise and run the 
Peanuts Club contact Jim Johns, 66 Dron House, 
Sidney St., London, E.1. 


Co-op. shoppers everywhere. By quoting L. 336943 
your purchases pay a dividend to the Peace News 
Fund. 


Correspond with, exchange visits with, like-minded 
people throughout the world by joining the ITC. 
Send for free details to ITC/5, Grindley Ave., 
Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


Family planning. Write for booklet, discount price 
list and free sample offer: Premier, 50 Black Lion 
St., Brighton. 


Free copies of Peace News will be sent to potential 
readers, New readers’ trial rate: 6 weeks 28 6d 
post free, Please send names and addresses to 
Circulation Manager, 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


Interested in joining group settling in sunny South 
America? For details write: 58 Heworth Green, 
York. 


Persona) Column Ltd., Falcon House, Burnley, 
Lancs, Pen Friend - all hobbies. Correspondents in 
almost every country. All ages. S.a.e. for details. 


Return overland trip to East Pakistan, late summer. 
Drivers preferable. Write Kareem, 53 St. Stephens 
Gdns., W.2. 


Publications 


Danger: Official Secret. RSG6. Full] unabridged 
reprint available price 19 from C'ttee of 100, 13 
Goodwin St., London, N.4. 


Housmans (the Peace News booksellers) for all peace 
literature and books, posters, leaflets or campaign 


materials, ‘‘ Sale or return’ selections for meet- 
ings, etc. Send s.a.e. or call for jatest list and s.o.r. 
terms. 5 Caledonian Rd., King's Cross, London, 


N.1. TER 4473. 


Silent Death. 3rd reprint, price 1s. (1,000 copies 


of 2nd reprint confiscated by Special Branch.) 
Available from C'ttee of 100, 13 Goodwin St., 
London, N.4. 


The Bookniks, quarterly, $2.50. Sample copy 50c. 
Creative opportunities to work for peace, especially 
through programmes of UN and related agencies. 
Also invite art, letters, verse, music by contributors 
all ages. Alice L. Wood, Editor, GPO Box 1004, 
Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


“(The Common Life ’' and ‘‘ Spiritual Living,"’ a 
newsletter and a bulletin edited by Swami Avyak- 
tananda, will be sent free to peace lovers and pro- 
gressive thinkers and to all interested in politics and 
a spiritual way of life on application to: The 
Vedanta Movement, Branch Centre, 13 Elsenham 
St., Southfields, London, S.W.18. 


Situations vacant 


Clerical assistant (vegetarian) required by London 
Vegetarian Society; shorthand-typing essential. Five 

day week. Luncheon vouchers. Write particulars to 
Secretary, 53 Marloes Road, London, W.8. 


Women’s International League for Peace and Free- 
dom requires office secretary. 5-day week, Salary 
£10. Applications to Hon. Sec., WILPF, 29 Gt. 
James St., W.C.1. 


Situations wanted 


Single mon 27 yrs. No academic qualifications, seeks 
constructive humane work, All offers considered. 
Box 209 


Accommodation vacant 


Finchley, large unfurnished room, gas ring, garden. 
£3 10s. Box 210. 


In CND house, single room. Gas fire and ring. 
Light, linen, cleaning. Share kitchen and bathroom. 
£2 10s. FRE 4596. 


Accommodation wanted 


Social science student requires furnished apartment 
in Coventry. Wife expecting child soon. Box 208. 


Urgent. Somewhere to live for clean/tidy type 
anarchist couple. Bed-sit plus kitchen would suit. 
Large rooms preferred. Central London area. Low 
rent please. Box No. 206. 


Urgent. Young graduate teacher requires 1-2 bed- 
roomed unfur. accommodation for herself and chil- 
dren (2 and 4 yrs.) before Sept. Box No. 207. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in, To make the service as 
complete as possible, we urge organisers to : 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary’s address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 
played advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for your 
advertised meeting: Sale or Return, From: Circu- 
lation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


20 July, Saturday 


Croydon: 8 p.m. to 12 p.m. ‘‘ The Star,’' Broad 
Grn, ‘“‘ Faz" - folk and jazz. 4s at door or 3s 6d 
from Simon Hinkly, 20 Tavistock Rd., W. Croydon. 


London, §.E.1: 2 p.m. Main entrance of Lambeth 
Palace. First day of vigil and fast, to continue 
until Archbishop agrees to meet Christian Group of 
C'ttee of 100, Details Peggy Denny, 27 Fairfield 
Grove, S.E.7. GRE 2669. 


Norwich: 2.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse. Mtg. to 
discuss ‘‘ On the Beach "' - YCND summer project. 


Roehampton : Afternoon. 
Greek trip. C'ttee of 100. 


Jumble sale. Proceeds to 


S. Manchester : 
Grammar School, 
Withington. YCND. 


21 July, Sunday 


Bristol: 3 p.m. 58 Archfield Rd., Cotham. Win 
Peters introduces Gregg’s revised ‘‘ Power of Non- 
violence," PPU. 


Poundswick 
march to 


Assemble 10 a.m. 
Wythenshawe, for 


London, S.W.1: Assemble 3 p.m. Waterloo Place 
ee Lr. Regent St.) for West End poster parade. 


Tonbridge : 6.30 p.m. Adult Sch. Hall, Danvers Rd. 
Margaret Hartly: ‘‘ Honest to God."' SoF. 


22 July, Monday 


Tonbridge: 7 p.m. Adult Sch. Hall, Danvers Rd. 
Michael) McCrum : ‘‘ Honest to God."" SoF, Adult 
co. 


23 July, Tuesday 


Croydon: 8 p.m. Gallery Room, Friends’ Mtg. Hse. 
Terry Mandrell: ‘' The Balance of Power "' (based 
on report of Inst. of Strategic Studies). YCND. 


London, S.W.15; 7.30 p.m. 21b Carlton Drive. 
Forum: ‘' Unilateralism in the Labour Party.” 
Seas Hugh Jenkins. prosp. Lab. Cand. C’'ttee 
of 100. 


Blyth: 10 a.m. Bus station. 
march departs for Whitley Bay. 


Whitley Bay: 6 p.m. Seafront. Scottish C'ttee of 
100 march departs for Tynemouth. 


Scottish C'ttee of 100 


Tynemouth: 8 p.m. King Edward’s Bay. Scottish 
C'ttee of 100 and Tynemouth CND meet for beach 
barbecue. 


24 July, Wednesday 


London, §.W.1: 7.30 p.m. House of Commons. 
Public mtg. Aid to Algeria. Chairman: Frank Allaun. 
Aid to Algeria C’ttee. 


Wells: 8 p.m. Town Hall. Somerset raHy and 
public mtg. ‘‘ Tell Britain." Canon L. J. Collins, 
George Clark. Chair: Dr. R. H. Glendinning. 
Adm. Is. CND and Caravan Workshops. 


25 July, Thursday 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse.. Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone. Joan Wicken: ‘‘ Nehru and his 
father."' PPU. 


26 July, Friday 


Lendon : Committee of 100 overland party leaves for 
Athens to take part in Hiroshima Day demonstra- 
tion. Aug. 6, 5.30 p.m., Akropolis. 


27 July, Saturday 


Grange-over-Sands, Lanes.: 3 p.m. 
& Mrs. J. Bullough, Field Broughton. 
Hamer on ‘ Big Wars and Little Wars." 
Peace Group. 


27-29 July, Sat-Mon 


Whitstable & Herne Bay; ‘‘ On the Beach."" YCND 
summer holiday project. 


27 July -3 Aug, Sat-Sat 


Borth, Wales: Family Holiday Conference, Panty- 
fedwen. Evening discussions: ‘' Essentials of a 
Warless World,’’ led by Wilfred Wellock, L. P. 
Ewell Sutton, Tom McAlpine. Details : Gen. Sec., 
PPU, 6 Endsleigh St., W-C.1. 


27 July-6 Aug, Sat-Tues 


Norwich ; Nuclear Disarmament Week. Volunteers 
urgently wanted all or any of time. Contact Robert 
Fyson, 12 Ferry Path, Cambridge. C, 52040. 


28 July, Sunday 


London, N.1: 3.30. Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., 
King’s Cross. H. G. Ede, recital of recorded 
music, Order of the Great Companions. 


Home of Mr. 
Charles 
Grange 


30 July-1 Aug, Tues-Thur 


Thanet & Margate: ‘‘ On the Beach." YCND 
summer holiday project. 

July - September 

Holy Loch - Westminster:  Anti-Polaris march. 


Contact John French, 


Helpers urgently wanted. 
PAD 


Sydney Roper, 87 Westbourne Ter., W.2. 
6565. 


1-10 August, Thur- Sat 


Perugia : International seminar on non-violence. Vol. 
helpers wanted for July. Donations welcome. 
Details: Centro per la Nonviolenza, Casella Postale 
201, Perugia, Italy. 


-1 August, Thursday 


London, E.11: 8 p.m, Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone. Group discussion, PPU. 


3-5 August, Sat-Mon 


London, N.W.3: 4 p.m. Whitestone Pond. C'ttee 
of 100 public fast in aid of IVS. 


3 August, Saturday 


Portsmouth : Assemble 2.30 |i Angerstein Rd. for 
march to Naval Dockyard, followed by Navy Day's 
demonstration. YCND. 


Dundee: Afternoon. City Square. Public mtg. 
National and local speakers ‘‘ Scotland - Missile 


Arsenal."’ CND folk song interludes. Evening : 
Broughty Ferry Beach. Open air folk concert. 
CND. 


4 August, Sunday 


Dundee: Morning, mass leaflet raid Afternoon, 
City Sq transport to Edzell. 2 p.m. Edzell. Silent 
march round base perimeter, Door-to-door canvass 
of US married quarters. Details Leo Baxendale, 
15 Davidson St., Broughty Ferry, Nr. Dundee. 


5-11 August, Mon-Sun 


Birmingham : Peace Week. Initiated by Birmingham 
YCND. Further details later. 


5 August, Monday 


London, N.W.3: 4 p.m. Whitestone Pond. Mtg. 
and service in memory of Hiroshima. Hampstead 
CND. 


6 August, Tuesday 


Athens: 5.30 p.m, Akropolis. Start of Hiroshima 
Day demo. 6.45 p.m, Panathinaikon Stadium rally. 
BRYSND. 


London, S.W.1: 8 p.m. Silent vigi) at Cenotaph, 
C'ttee of 100 and London Region CND. 


6-12 August, Tues-Mon 


Birmingham: 1] a.m.-11 p.m. ‘La Bohéme "’ 


coffee bar, Aston Rd. Photo-Exhibition : ‘‘ Our 
Age.'' YCND, CND, C'ttee of 100. 

S August, Thursday 

London, N.W.3: 8 p.m. 43 Parkhill Rd. Monthly 


discussion mtg. Hampstead CND. 


17-24 August, Sat-Sat 


Loughborough: College of Technology. Confer- 
ence: ‘' Reconciliation - Pacifism in Action.” 
Speakers include ; Clifford Macquire, Stanley Sweet, 
Harold Wickings. Chair: Rev, David Holt Roberts. 
ene FoR, 9 Coombe Road, New Malden, 
urrey, 


INGOME TAX 
PAID BY 
THE SOCIETY 


EUTURE 


LET YOUR MONEY EARN 
FOR YOU 


Interest accrues from date of 
investment 
“Guide for Investors” sent 
on request 


ST. PANCRAS 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


For Social Saving 
200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, #.W.3 


and at 


112 COMMERCIAL AD. BOURNEMOUTH 


iu 
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Michael Freeman 


In a series of three articles in Peace News 
(June 21, June 28 and July 5) Gene Sharp 
argued that non-violent resistance to 
apartheid in South Africa was both desir- 
able and practicable. 

Michael Freeman here expresses some 
doubts about Gene Sharp’s approach and 
suggests an alternative line of attack. 

Gene Sharp’s argument can, I think. be 
boiled down to the following  proposi- 
uons: 

1. Apartheid can only be abolished by 
revolution. : 


2. Violent revolution is far more difficult & 


and dangerous than most people realise, and 
is more difficult and dangerous than non- 
violent revolution. 

3. Non-violent revolution has had relatively 
tittle success so far in South Africa because 
the oppressed people have not been brave 


enough to carry it out with sufficient 
determination, 
4. If non-violent revolution could be 


properly organised, the people made braver, 
and adequate support given from abroad, 
apartheid could be overthrown and a free, 
democratic society established, not without 
sacrifice but without as much suffering as a 
violent revolution would entail. 


Gene Sharp's case is closely argued and is 
very appealing. Almost no-one wants large- 
scale violence in South Africa and it would 
be marvellous if we could end apartheid 
without it. But I think there is a serious 
flaw in his argument which appears most 
clearly in two sentences in his second 
article: 
“Similarly in non-violent struggle, when 
the opponent institutes repression and 
increases that repression, to have a 
chance of victory the non-violent 
actionists must have the strength to per- 
sist and court the greater penalties for 
defiance. If they lack sufficient strength 
to do so, the fault is not in the tech- 
niques but in the actionists them- 
selves.” 
But if a technique cannot be put into prac- 
lice by real people in real situations, the 
fault is in the technique. If non-violence 
cannot be carried out by people with at 
feast an average amount of cowardice, 
selfishness and apathy, then there is some- 
thing fundamentally wrong with non- 
violence. 
Throughout his articles Gene Sharp insists 
that the key to non-violent revolution in 
South Africa is “how to reduce or remove 
present weaknesses among the non-whites 
which would increase their ability to cast 
off oppression.” But nowhere does he begin 
to indicate how this could be done, or even 
that it can be done, and nowhere does he 
analyse in any depth why the non-whites 
have not shown more courageous resistance. 
All he says is that resistance was crushed 
by the harshness of the government in 
meeting it. 
This, I think, is the weakness of Gene 
Sharp’s whole approach. He presents a 
very compelling intellectual analysis of the 
“problems of violent and non-violent 


Tribune 


for all news and views 
of the campaign against 
nuclear madness 


every Friday from 
all newsagents 7d 


or 
take advantage of this”—> 
special offer 

10. weeks for 5s.(post free) 


THE BOYCOTT APPROACH 


TO APARTHEID 


All-white South African rugby 
team playing in England, 1960 


struggle.” But I feel there is something 
vital missing: the people who actually live 
with this problem. 


This omission of the human factors in- 
volved in a revolutionary programine is 
very apparent when he weighs up the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of violence and 
non-violence: 


“If a responsible consideration of the 
alternatives is to be made it must include 
a comparison of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each technique of struggle, 
and a consideration of whether the dis- 
advantages of each can be overcome or 
are counterbalanced by other factors.” 


There is no consideration here of why, 
when faced with oppression. people seem 
to take naturally to violence and will do 
this even if given strong intellectual argu- 
ments supporting non-violence. 


Of course, non-violence has been used on 
a large scale, with some success, in situa- 
tions where there was both a repressive 
government and a largely apathetic popula- 
tion. The events of the last five years in 
the southern United States show that a 
cowed and submissive people can be trans- 
formed very rapidly into a militant, non- 
violent revolutionary movement. Could this 
happen in South Africa? Nothing that has 
happened recently in South Africa, and 
nothing in Gene Sharp's articles, indicates 
that it is at all likely. 


I think this kind of change in people's 


PLEASE SEND ME 
TRIBUNE FOR TEN WEEKS 
(I ENCLOSE 5s) 


SEND TO: TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London, W.C.2 
pnlg 


attitudes comes only as a result of bold 
and imaginative leadership and most of 
the important leaders in South Africa are 
either more or less committed to violence 
or are floundering without any clear 
strategy. 


Rather than try to work out what theoreti- 
cally might be done non-violently inside 
South Africa, we might do better to con- 
centrate on what can be done outside, Here 
there may be a real, though slender, chance 
of avoiding a catastrophe. In the past few 
weeks the campaign to apply sanctions to 
South Africa has gained considerable 
momentum. The African nations are apply- 
ing pressure to have South Africa expelled 
from the United Nations. Several groups in 
Denmark are organising boycotts of South 
African goods in spite of (or because of) the 
Danish government's refusal to institute an 
official boycott. Moves are being made in 


this country and elsewhere to organise 
cultural and sports boycotts of South 
Africa. 

Gene Sharp argues that liberation by 


solely external means is an attempt “to 
by-pass the most important revolutionary 
problem and ‘to achieve a short cut to 
liberty when there is none.” He says that 
if in the process of a revolution there is 
“no strengthening of the people as a 
whole,” then the succeeding government, 
no matter what its colour, ‘“ will be at least 
as tyrannical as the present one.” 


I agree that a revolution which is not 
carried out by the vast majority of the 
people will not produce a democratic utopia. 
But I can’t see why Gene Sharp assumes 
that a change in South Africa brought 
about by external pressure will necessarily 
produce a regime at least as tyrannical as 
the present one. I should have thought it 
likely that. although a government, follow- 
ing the abolition of apartheid would not be 
ideal, and might even be very unpleasant, 
it would be a great deal better than the 
present one. 


The advantage of the external approach 
over Gene »Sharp’s. concept of  non- 
violent revolution is simply that it is far 
more likely to happen. What seems now 
to be the inevitable course of events is an 
increase of violence inside South Africa 
and increased. non-violent’ pressure. from 
outside. I think- an intensified campaign 
of boycotts, especially in: areas where South 
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Africans are particularly sensitive like 
sports, may eventually crack the white sup- 
port for Verwoerd and gradually lead the 
South African whites, first to modify, and 
then gradually to abandon, apartheid, just 
as boycotts and other non-violent measures 
have gradually broken down the barriers 
of segregation in the American South. 


Gene Sharp does advocate” this kind of 
pressure to support an internal, non-violent 
resistance movement. And I would equally 
support a non-violent revolution on the 
Sharp model. The diiference between us 
is one of emphasis, but an important differ- 
ence all the same. I believe that it is 
sufficiently probable that the time for non- 
violent resistance in South Africa is past 
that it is a line not worth pursuing, 
especially from this distance. But boycotts 
and sanctions could be organised from this 
country and could bring about the end of 
apartheid without large scale blood: 
shed. 
So far British boycotts of South Africa 
have not been very successful. And we can't 
expect any serious boycott from the govern- 
ment. whether Conservative or Labour. (In 
spite of Mr. Wilson's promise not to sell 
arms to South Africa, he has made no 
promise of a general boycott.) But actjgn 
by individuals and groups can be taken 
without waiting for the government. If all 
those who want to bring about the end of 
apartheid without violence combined to 
persuade writers, sportsmen, trade unions, 
businessmen and others to refuse to co- 
operate with apartheid, then the pressure on 
white South Africans might be more than 
they could ultimately stand. 
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Culham College, Abingdon, Berks, 
Monday July 29 to Saturday August 3. 


from 


Morning sessions: “ Power and Politics,” Dr. 
Peter Pulzer. ~ 


Evening sessions: “Peace and International 
Questions.” Damaris Parker-Rhodes, George 
Innes, Rev. C. Gordon Wilson, Rev. S. Hinkes. 
Conference fee: £6 5s. Particulars from The 
Administrative Secretary (PN), APF; 29 Great 
James St, London, W.C.I. , \ 
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Editorial 


Russia, 


China is now being represented as the 
world’s public enemy number one. Not 
only is a large part of the socialist camp 
opposing China’s interpretation of Com- 
munist doctrine, but a large part of the 
capitalist camp is ganging up against China. 
Western public opinion has joined the 
Russians in their assumption that the main 
difference between Russia and China is that 
China favours a more aggressive policy and 
is not afraid of nuclear war. We feel that 
this may be a misrepresentation of the 
Chinese position. 


The actions of the Chinese government, 
both in Tibet and over the Sino-Indian 
border conflict, have to a considerable ex- 
tent followed traditional lines. This does 
not excuse them in any way, but it does 
Suggest that China should not be regarded 
as beyond the pale of the civilised world. 
Moreover, China has been far more 
cautious about Hong Kong, and about the 
Portuguese enclave Macao, than the Indians 
have been about Goa, the Russians about 
Berlin, or the Americans about Cuba. 


Victor Zorza pointed out in last Monday’s 
Guardian that the Russians are distorting 
the Chinese position, which on many points 
seems very moderate. The Chinese in More 
on the Differences between Comrade Togli- 
aiti and Us state clearly that “it is abso- 
lutely unnecessary and impermissible for a 
socialist country to embark on wars of ex- 
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pansion. No world war can ever be started 
by a socialist country.” 

They are much more pessimistic about dis- 
armament negotiations than the Russians, 
and state that “only after the imperialist 
system has been overthrown and only after 
all the systems of oppression of man by 
man and of exploitation of man by man 
have been abolished, and not before, will it 
be possible to eliminate all wars and to 
reach ‘a world without war.” 


China is certainly far more hostile to its 
“imperialist enemies" than Russia, but it 
advocates the overthrow of “ imperialism ”, 
not by international war, but by “ wars of 


ar 


liberation” and guerilla war. 


The Chinese 
have practically no faith in the peaceful 
overthrow of “imperialism.” “ History has 
not witnessed a single example of peaceful 
transition from capitalism to socialism,” they 
state, 


The Russians disagree with this, not in 
method, but in emphasis: they too have no 
confidence in non-violent change, but their 
policy of peaceful co-existence puts greater 
emphasis on “normalised relations” with 
“imperialist” states and less on wars of 
liberation. Although the Russians see the 
present age as a fairly static one, and the 
Chinese as a revolutionary one, Chinese 


policy does not seem to differ greatly from 
Russian policy before Khrushchev; indeed, 
in some ways the Chinese show a prudent 
caution similar to that of Stalin. They 
appear to have opposed the “ adventurism ” 
of placing the Russian missiles in Cuba. 


It may be that besides the genuine differ 
ences there are between Khrushchev’s and 
Mao’s supporters about issues of war and 
peace, the real concern of the Russians is 
that the Chinese are maintaining a purer 
Leninist line than the Russians. To chal- 
lenge Khrushchev’s right to the apostolic 
succession is obviously damaging to his 
political position. 


Peace News announces a new series 


Alternatives to nuclear policies 


The peace movement is often criticised for 
not suggesting constructive, practical alter- 
natives to existing “defence” policies. 
There is now a great deal of feeling that 
campaigning solely on opposition to war is 
inadequate, and many surveys of public 
opinion have confirmed the need to go 
beyond it. 


A recent issue of the American Council for 
Correspondence Newsletter, for example, 
contained the results of several public 
opinion polls about war and peace: in 
general the results contradict some peace 


. movement ideas about the cold war public. 


They reveal that the American public, at 
least, is very well aware not only that 
nuclear war would mean annihilation, but 
also that nuclear war is likely. More dis- 
turbingly, many of the surveys indicate that 
knowledge of nuclear dangers does not in 
any clear way incline people towards a 
peace policy. However dangerous nuclear 
war seems, people are still suspicious of 


John Ball’s column 


negotiations, and frightened of the weakness 
which unilateral acts of disarmament are 
thought to demonstrate, 


One of the writers, Andrea Modigliani, con- 
cludes categorically 
“Tf there is but one lesson to be learned 
from the data. it is the following - people 
do not need to be told more gory facts 
about nuclear war. No attempt should be 
made merely to give everybody ‘the facts 
about the hazards of nuclear war.’ At 
best this will produce many miserable, 
highly-strung people. At worst it will 
produce uninformed, bewildered people 
who blame their Cold War anxieties on 
the Machiavellian wickedness of Russia.” 
It is possible that this judgment is too 
strong, and also that it is not fully applic- 
able to Britain. Nevertheless, there is an 
obligation on all of us in the peace move- 
ment to consider very fully what construc- 
tive alternatives to nuclear policies we are 
offering. 


To work out a positive policy statement is 
not going to be easy, but in order that dis- 
cussion about the whole topic should take 
place Peace News this week is opening a 
series of articles on “Alternatives to 
nuclear policies.” These articles will con- 
sider many of the suggested alternatives to 
nuclear policies: world government, world 
law, negotiated disarmament, unilateral dis- 
armament, conventional war, guerilla war, 
non-violent struggle, etc, 


The first article, on non-violent defence, 
appears opposite. It attempts to provide 
one answer to the problem of defence at the 
present time. A difficulty the peace move- 
ment faces is how, in an age when the 
powers of governments to act in totalitarian 
and repressive ways are probably greater 
than ever, when defence is in one sense 
more necessary than ever, a means of de- 
fence can be found which does not suffer 
from the many crippling disadvantages of 
nuclear policies. 


MORE ON THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
THE NORWEGIANS AND THE NAZIS 


The other day, by pure accident, I came 
across an unusual and interesting pamphlet 
about World War II. It was published by 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office in 1944, cost 
ninepence, and describes the Norwegian re~- 
sistance to the Nazis. 


The pamphlet in the course of its 63 pages 
reveals clearly the extent of understanding 
at the time that resistance was taking place 
in Norway, and that it was largely non- 
violent. There are many pictures, one of 
which is printed on the opposite page, of 
acts of defiance by the Norwegians. One 
shows a small group of people, including 
children, turning their backs on a German 
patrol, Another shows some Norwegians 
obeying the Nazi order to turn in radio sets, 
but taking the mickey out of the whole 
show by putting the radio set on a horse- 
drawn hearse. A fiddler plays a mournful 
tune and a long procession follows. The 
caption comments that a “sense of humour 
became one of the most effective weapons 
against the Germans.” 


It is extraordinary how the history of the 
Norwegian resistance is now forgotten, and 
I am very glad that Gene Sharp’s pamphlet 
on the subject, Tyranny Could Nor Quell 
Them, has come out in a new edition this 
week. (Peace News, 1s 6d.) This should 
help to make ideas of non-violent resistance 
seem mote concrete. 

It is rather frightening to see how, even at 
the time, the significance of what was hap- 
pening in Norway was lost on many people. 
In the HMSO pamphlet there is a postscript 
by Philip Noel-Baker, who was then Par- 
liamentary Secretary to the Ministry of War 
Transport. The postscript concerns itself 


solely with “the results of Norway’s resist- 


ance,”” with how the Norwegians helped the 

allied war effort. It ignores the non-violent 

resistance which was, as the rest of the 

pamphlet shows, in many ways, the most 

successful part of the Norwegian resistance. 
* * we 


It looks as if there’s going to be a lot of 
talk soon in Peace News about “ alter- 
natives to nuclear policies.” At the Trafal- 
gar Square demonstration last week I began 
to think about alternatives to all this boring 
wandering round back streets dodging 
policemen which usually constitutes a 
“ demonstration.” . 

One idea which came to mind, for example, 
was a non-violent blockade of the street 
with massed ranks of old cars. This could 
be very effective, but I suppose that in order 
to conform to the principles of truth and 
openness you’d have to be prepared to stand 
by your heap of scrap metal and allow 
yourself to be charged with driving while 
uninsured or some such technicality. 

Less non-violent, but a classic of its kind, 
was the demonstration by brewery workers 
against the Austrian general Haynau when 
he was unwise enough to visit London 
shortly after his repression of the 1848 
Hungarian revolution. News of his brutality 
had travelled ahead of him, and he ended 
up, I think, in a barrel of beer, I hate to 
think of the waste of beer, but the brewers 
could afford it. 

Then there are the black balloons. When 
the Simon Commission went to India in 
1928, the Gandhians decided not to have 
mass demonstrations because they thought 
this might be provocative of disorder, In- 
stead, they sent up thousands of black 
balloons in the area where the Simon Com- 


mission went. ‘This sounds such a speo 
tacular idea I can’t think why it hasn’t been 
done since. 

. a * 


Ten years ago reports were appearing in 
Peace News about an experimental farm in 
Southern Rhodesia where white people were 
working at the same wage rates as Africans 
and under an African farm manager. 

The mere mention of St. Faith’s Mission 
Farm at that time was calculated to cause 
apoplexy amongst white racists in the 
nearby town of Rusape, and at one stage 
Guy Clutton-Brock, who pioneered the ven- 
ture, was held in detention. 

His wife, Molly, a trained physiotherapist. 
started a venture of her own on the 
verandah of their farm house, treating local 
children suffering from the after effects of 
polio or afflicted with such deformities as 
curvature of the spine or knock knees. 

By 1959 this had grown into the Mukuwa- 
pasi Clinic. That year the crisis situation 
in Rhodesia led to the ending of the St 
Faith’s co-operative village project and the 
Clutton-Brocks left to take up a new 
project. 

On Monday I received a letter from Molly 
Clutton-Brock telling me that she was on a 
visit to the clinic, which continues to grow. 
Mrs. Chiwandamira, the trained African 
physiotherapist who is in charge of the 
clinic, now has two assistants, five nursery 
nurses, a cook, a handyman and a gardener, 
all local people, helping her to cope with 
26 in-patients. 

It is still difficult to keep going financially. 
Organisations able and willing to help this 
venture can send money to Mrs. Chiwanda- 
mira at P/Bag 41, Rusape, S. Rhodesia. 


ALTERNATIVES TO NUCLEAR POLICIES 


There are probably few subjects discussed 
in a greater fog of emotion, prejudice and 
ignorance than non-violent defence. This 
article is a basic introduction to some of the 
disputes and controversies surrounding it. 


In the present age, hydrogen bomb ‘*‘ de- 
fence” clearly involves grave dangers, but 
people continue to support it because they 
do not see a realistic alternative, On many 
sides there has been a failure to discuss one 
suggested alternative - non-violent resistance 
- adequately. While some military people - 
such as Commander Sir Stephen King-Hall 
and Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart, have discussed 
the potentialities of the technique seriously, 
many others have not. Stewart Meacham, 
an American Quaker, recently described 
some of the emotional blockages raised by 
the topic in an account of a conversation 
with a military analyst, I believe Herman 
Kahn.* 


“Tn talking with a military analyst once 
I said: ‘The thing that really challenges 
me on what you wrile and say is the total 
boldness with which you are willing to 
examine every possible exigency that 
might flow from these uses of power. Yet 
there are some areas of power you 
haven’t examined at all.’ He said: ‘ What 
do you mean ?’ Tf said, ‘I am a pacifist, 
a Quaker. I am thinking of the indi- 
vidual.’ 


“He said, ‘You mean Gandhi? You 
know he was a mountebank, a charlatan, 
and he got away with it in making people 
think he was a moral saint.’ I said, ‘ Why 
do you raise this? If a general won a 
battle, you wouldn't allow me to say that 
he was no good and a charlatan and a 
fake.’ Since then this person has become 
interested in examining this area of 
power. But at the time it was a thing he 
didn’t want to come to grips with.” 


One cannot, however, simply blame military 
analysts for not discussing non-violent de- 
fence seriously. In the peace movement 


“In a discussion in Games, Strategies and 
Peace. (American Friends Service Commit- 
tee pamphlet, 35c or 3s 6d.) 


Adam Roberts 


there has often been an even greater refusal 
to examine new methods and new ideas. 


For example, the advocates of non-violence 
heve often been completely vague about the 
applicability of the technique to national 
defence. Peace movement people seem 
often to expect others’ to follow a vague 
idea, even before it has been developed into 
a policy with obvious practical relevance. 
Thus many people were surprised and out- 
raged at India’s support for the war effort 
against the Chinese, and saw it as a be- 
trayal. In an important sense, there was no 
betrayal at all. In spite of Gandhi’s many 
warnings against a national army and mili- 
tary defence, he never drew up a scheme 
for non-violent defence. As Stewart 
Meacham said in the discussion referred to 
above: 


“TI think in a way Gandhi is more of a 
problem today for pacifists than he is to 
Herman Kahn. Today it is not the pro- 
blem of social change. The problem 
Gandhi solved with non-violence was 
more one of social change than _ inter- 
national conflict. It was the British, but 
they had been there long enough to be 
part of the whole scene. It was Gandhi 
who said of Pakistan, ‘Well, you can’t 
just let them come in and take over.’ In 
other words, he justified the army at the 
very point of victory. This is a stickler 
on which we are still hung up. We hope 
that what is being done in the South has 
some relevance to international conflict, 
but we haven't established a relevance 
yet.” 


Extreme vagueness about non-violent de- 
fence is in the mainstream of non-violent 
thought. Thus Jayaprakash Narayan said 
in Peace News on July 12: “ A war without 
retaliation from the other side can never 
Jast longer than a week or so.” This seems 
to me a wildly optimistic claim for non- 
violent defence, 


This is what Archbishop Roberts once des- 
cribed as “extravagant claims for ‘defence 
by passive resistance’ such as have at times 
brought upon it discredit and incredulity.” 


It wouid certainly be quite wrong to pretend 
that there are any casy or risk-free ways of 
escaping from the dilemmas of the nucleat 
age. It has to be admitted, for example, 
that non-violent defence is as dubious a 
weapon against nuclear attack as nuclear 
retaliation itself. But against the threat of 
military occupation or invasion non-violent 
defence might well be effective. 


It is interesting that, because peace leaders 
have seldom made advocacy of non-violent 
defence a central part of their platform, 
some of the most important examples of 
the use of this technique have occurred 
when it was forced on people, when it was 
almost the only policy left. 


World War II provides numerous examples 
of this: Denmark is one. In a recent series 
of articles in the New Yorker, Hannah 
Arendt describes how the entire population, 
from the King to the most obscure citizen, 
flatly rejected co-operation with the Ger- 
mans in their anti-semitic policies. The 
Nazis ordere} that the Jews in Denmark. 
as elsewhere. be required to wear a yellow 
star, The Danish government told the 
Nazis: “ Impose the rule of the yellow star 
and the King himself will be the first to 
wear it.” The rule of the yellow star was 
never imposed in Denmark. Not a single 
Danish Jew or Jewish refugee in Denmark 
was Carried away to the death factories. As 
Hannah Arendt comments: 


“One is tempted to recommend the his- 
tory of what happened (in Denmark) as 
required reading in political science for all 
students who wish to learn something 
about the enormous potential of non- 
violent resistance to an opponent possess- 
ing vastly superior means of violence. . . 


The result seems to have been that those 
Nazis who were exposed to it (the open 
resistance) for any length of time changed 
their minds. They apparently ceased to 
look upon the extermination of a whole 
people as a matter of course. They met 
resistance based on principle, and their 
‘toughness’ melted like butter in the 


” 


sun. 
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Other historical instances of non-violent re- 
sistance, including an analysis of the East 
German uprising in 1953, will be considered 
in this series. It is crucial that there should 
be far more education about the effective- 
ness of non-violent resistance in past situa- 
tions, as much of the national discussion 
about non-violent defence has centred, not 
round the morality of the policy, but round 
its supposed ineilectiveness. This is ex- 
tremely clear to anyone who has read 
Britain Considers Her Weapons, a pamphlet 
by Gene Sharp about the King-Haill debate. 
(Housmans, Is.) 


Many pcople have criticised the idea of a 
non-violent defence policy on the grounds 
that it is excessively nationalistic. Nation- 
alistic it certainly is, though I do not see 
why the word “nationalism,” like “de- 
fence’ and “conflict,” should necessarily 
be considered a bad thing. Indeed, nation- 
alism can be very exciting and creative. 
One of the important elements in the non- 
violent resistance against the Nazis in Nor- 
way was the celebration of the national day 
in defiance of government bans. 


The peace movement has generally been 
either exceedingly anti-nationalistic or else 
pro-nationalistic in a very small and mean- 
ingless way, talking of “a renascent Britain 
leading the world.” 


The anti-nationalistic element in the peace 
movement has probably been generally the 
stronger element, and may have contributed 
to the way in which peace movement sup- 
porters are often portrayed as the odd devo- 
tees of a rather peculiar cult. In a recent 
article in the American monthly, Liberation, 
the veteran American peace leader, A, J. 
Muste, encouraged an attitude of alienation 
from society. He declared: 


“J suggest that a viable peace movement 
needs the same profound sense of aliena- 
tion from and rejection of any society or 
regime which is committed to nuclear 
deterrence or engaged in war preparations 
that Negroes have towards a segregated 
society. Far from standing in awe of 
such a regime or wanting it to accept us 
as ‘ belonging,’ we reject such a regime as 
foreign and alien. We will be against and 
outside it.” 


Many other statements, for example in 
peace publications here, have also encour- 
aged a sense of alienation. I do not propose 
here to examine the attitude in detail, 
though I think it is damaging. It seems, 
however, to work contrary to some of the 
assumpticns on which a non-violent defence 
policy must operate. In many campaigns of 
non-violent resistance disobedience in order 
to exercise a traditional or basic right of 
the people has usually played a large part 
Many campaigns of resistance have, in fact, 
been based on legality rather than illegality. 


continued on page 8 


The photo shows a Norwegian “ school ” in 
a private house, after the schools had been 
closed down by the Nazi authorities during 
World War II. A pamphlet about the Nor- 
wegian resistance, published by His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, in 1944, 
stated: “The Norwegians have not taken 
all the Nazi assaults on their freedom lying 
down. They have fought back not with 
arms but with stubborn non-co-operation. 
The resistance of the Norwegian teachers 
and children has become known all over the 
world. The teachers refused to allow Nazi 
doctrines to be taught in the schools, They 
refused to become members of the Nazi 
“Teachers’ Association.” The Germans be- 
came furious: closed the schools, arrested 
1,300 teachers, brutally ill-treated several 
hundred of them, and made them work as 
@ock labourers in the frozen north. But 
nothing could break the spirit of the 
teachers - or the children. Today education, 
in Norway continues under great difficulties, 
mostly in private homes.” 
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A training session for demonstrators 


in Jackson, Mississippi 


Dave Dellinger 


Dave Dellinger is an editor of Liberation 
who hag played an active part for many 
years in the American non-violent move- 
ment. He visited the US South recently as 
a correspondent for Peace News and 
Liberation. 


1 have just spent a week in Birmingham, 
Alabama. I have listened to hundreds of 
thousands of words about the integration 
struggle, in private conversations, Negro 
planning sessions, and at a mass rally for 
Negro rights, but I never heard a single 
Negro bring up the names of Gandhi or 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Yet it is clear that 
the most pregnant movement of non-violence 
in history - with the possible exception of 
the Gandhian movement in India - is in 
process in the South today. 


Cataclysmic and tragic violence may very 
well erupt in the northern Negro ghettoes. 
As Malcolm X, Black Muslim leader, warned 
in mid-June: “ There are enough Negroes in 
Harlem to blow New York State sky high.” 
And the southern police, whose brutality is 
more routine and hence more pernicious 
than the largely verbal or hit-and-run 
violence of the Klan and the noisy hate 
groups, will undoubtedly continue to pro- 
voke sporadic stone-throwing and even occa- 
sional gunfire among the unorganised fringes 
of the Negro community. But in most 


Lewis Nkosi 


THE CURIOUS DILEMMA OF 
THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


The Negro Revolt, by Louis E. Lomax. 
(Hamish Hamilton, 21s.) 


Louis Lomax’s book must be judged on two 
levels. But before doing this one must make 
the point, at the risk of appearing dogmatic 
and overbearing, that liberal white critics 
who have been discussing the book in this 
country have no qualification whatsoever to 
judge it, if only because, essentially, they 
have not got the vaguest idea as to the real 
reaches of the colour problem in America. 


The colour struggle in America is not what 
it appears to be to most white people; nor 
is it comparable or similar in nature to the 
fight against apartheid. [t is a curious 
struggle that is being waged both in the 
area of public amenities and in the Negro 
soul itself. The struggle for civil rights - 
which is also, in the main, the subject of 
Mr. Lomax’s book - is moreover perplexing 
because of its diverse ramifications. While 
speaking to American Negroes one soon 
gains the impression that the growing 
momentum in Negro action against segre- 
gated institutions is bound up with a need 
to destroy once and for ever a picture which 
the white master has always had of the 
black slave. But in seeking to destroy this 
image the Negro is also painfully aware that 
he is not at all sure that he wants to take 
on the other more general, diffuse image of 
simply becoming a white American. He 
would like to become a better American, 
certainly; but how is he going to be unless 
we consider his suffering to have made him 
better, more resourceful, more humane and 
far richer ? 

To be an American is a complex fate, said 
James Baldwin. I’m not at all sure that I 
want to be integrated into a burning house, 
doubted Lorraine Hansberry. At his most 
metaphysical the distinguished Negro writer, 
James Baldwin, continually argues that it is 
the American Negro who must liberate or 
save America, and Baldwin is far too com- 
plex and imaginative a writer to be merely 
talking about political power. After all, 
Negroes can be just as vicious or simply as 
ignorant as white people. Baldwin recently 


made the highly revealing statement that he 
was trying to “find another word besides 
Negro to say what I mean, and I can’t use 
tragedy.” Most of the time Baldwin is 
using Negro as a kind of existential term to 
cover a certain body of experience which he 
considers forever Jocked to white Americans 
so long as they decline to come to terms 
with the “ Negro” within themselves, Like 
most deeply thinking Negro intellectuals, 
Baldwin is ambiguous about “ integration ” 
and is terrified of what might happen to the 
Negro when he becomes simply “an Amer- 
ican.” Paradoxically. it is this ambiguity 
which sometimes invests his writing with 
extraordinary power. It is this ambiguity 
which brings about a marked contrast be- 
tween his writing and that of the present 
writer, Louis Lomax. 

If I seem to have been writing about James 
Baldwin rather than about Louis Lomax’s 
book, it is because I wanted to indicate the 
complexity of the Negro problem in 
America. The struggle is perhaps simplest 
in the area of public amenities, where any 
liberal can gather enough facts for a com- 
petent book on the subject, and this is pre- 
cisely what Louis Lomax has done. What I 
find irritating about Mr. Lomax is that he 
takes the Jiberal dogma for granted where 
it is being seriously questioned; the revolt 
which he discusses at length is one involv- 
ing a change in tactics, but none that in- 
volves a direct challenge to the very social 
structure that allows for such barbaric treat- 
ment of the Negro, Nowhere does Mr. 
Lomax question the liberal assumption. that 
at bottom we love each other, and I am not 
now talking essentially of the Negro-white 
problem. But such an assumption has to be 
questioned if only because, if we do not 
question it, we run the danger of having 
our minds continually focussed not on the 
real problem which faces us, which is one 
of discovering a way of radically changing 
human consciousness, but instead we are led 
into the easy path of political platitudes 
which, in Mr. Lomax’s case, leads him to 
perpetuate upon us such howling clichés as 
when he claims the American Negro wants 


to realise “the American dream.” 

Which American dream? “TY cannot accept 
the proposition,” says James Baldwin, “ that 
the four hundred year travail of the Ameri- 
can Negro should result merely in his 
attainment of the present level of the 
American civilisation.” I consider it the 
chief failure of this book that it does not 
provide any deeper insights, beyond jour- 
nalistic fact, into the anguish which grips 
the American Negro as he marches towards 
full political citizenship. 


On the superficial level of journalism Mr. 
Lomax has written a good book. It is a 
competent job of gathering and reporting 
facts on the Negro fight for civil liberties. 
According to Mr. Lomax this fight has 
changed from being a movement of suppli- 
cation through the courts of the land into 
an “activist” militant movement prepared 
to use all efforts short of violence to force 
the white power structure to give in to 
Negro demands. 


Mr. Lomax. truthfully points out that white 
Americans do not really know Negroes, If 
anyone demanded proof of this the recent 
troubled meeting between the United States 
Attorney-General Robert Kennedy and lead- 
ing New York intellectuals provides an ex- 
ample of the enduring white American inno- 
cence. White and black Americans simply 
have no common ground upon which they 
can both begin to talk the same language 
when they refer to the Negro problem. 
They are both talking about different things 
altogether. Louis Lomax has tried in part 
to remedy this serious shortcoming by pro- 
viding a brief view of Negro history, demon- 
strating the important role the Negro has 
played in the growth of America. 

Mr. Lomax, who is intelligent and often 
very witty in company, does not unfortun- 
ately always write with the same flashes of 
brilliance. The book has the feel of hard 
work, thorough research, and solid if plod- 
dingly dull writing. In any case, it is a wel- 
come change from his first, rather silly little 
book, called The Reluctant African. 

Lewis Nkosi is a South African journalist. 
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southern cities and towns the activist move- 
ment for integration is overwhelmingly non- 
violent and, in my opinion, it will remain 
so, 


In the north, where white injustice is more 
subtle and elusive - in its methods but not 
in its results - non-violence is still apt to 
be confused with the pettifogging and “ con- 
ciliatory ” tactics of Negro politicians and 
reformers, who discourage direct action and 
are more interested in patronage or the size 
of their organisations than in basic social 
change. But in the south non-violence is 
identified with the militant and incorrupt- 
ible shock troops of Negro advance, whose 
exuberance permeates the entire Negro com- 
munity and keeps bitterness at a minimum. 
Mass participation and community euphoria 
reached their temporary apogee in Birming- 
ham, but immediate tangible benefits have 
been slight. This has made the Negroes un- 
easy; moreover, if the truth be known, the 
negotiation committee is still negotiating, 
and therefore has been unable to spell out 
the gains that can be expected during the 
60 to 90-day period in which they are to be 
introduced. Even so, there has been little 
let-down and no perceptible tendency to 
fault the method. The Muslims, who had 
been making a determined effort to gain a 
foothold in Birmingham, have even less in- 
fluence now than they had before the spec- 
tacular demonstrations and the anti-climactic 
agreement that brought them to a tempo- 
rary halt. 


“ There have been no results,” one man told 
me, ‘“‘ but we learned our strength. Nothing 
can stop us now.” Instead of asking, 
“What have we got to show for all that 
effort and suffering ?” the Negroes of Birm- 
ingham tell you that they are counting the 
days until they can start again. ‘Only 2,400 
children were arrested last time,” Rev. 
Charles Billups, a youth worker, told me. 
“A lot of them feel cheated because the 
demonstrations were stopped too soon. If 
we call for a non-violent army, so many 
volunteers will show up that we won’t know 
what to do with them.” 


Though internal conflict and organisational 
jealousy are rending the top national Negro 
leadership, the mass of Birminghamians tend 
to be charitable to aJl leaders involved. 
Their own experiences have been so mean- 
ingful that they don’t really feel dependent 
on outside leaders any more - though they 
admire them and are grateful for their 
assistance. James Forman, executive secre- 
tary of the Student Non-violent Co-ordinat- 
ing Committee, told me that in his opinion 
the people of Birmingham would have been 
ready for massive demonstrations a year ago 
except for one factor: their feeling that they 
could not succeed without the help of 
national, “image-type” leadership. The 
popular mood is entirely different now, and 
by the same token the leaders are under a 
healthy pressure to transcend their hier- 
archical rivalries. 


Of course, the southern movement is not a 
movement for non-violence. It is a move- 
ment for dignity, freedom, equality and in- 
tegration. It is a movement for jobs, money, 
electric lights and plumbing, for desegre- 
gation of public places in which to eat, 
sleep, evacuate, worship, study and have fun. 
One local Negro leader told me: “ You 
might as well say that we never heard of 
Gandhi or non-violence. But we are deter 
mined to get our freedom. And in the 
course of struggling for it we came upon 
non-violence, like gold in the ground, It 
was always there, but we never knew about 
it. Now that we have discovered it, we 
could never give it up.” 


Later in the conversation I found that this 
man carries a gun for self-defence in case a 
group of whites should try to take him for 
a ride. But when he goes out to face police 


dogs, clubs, electric cattle prodders and 
brutal jailers, he goes unarmed. He has been 
kicked, beaten and spat upon without re- 
taliating. He revealed no traces of bitter- 
ness against his tormentors. 


Billups, who two years ago was taken for a 
ride, blindfolded and beaten with chains, 
told me that a few days before our conver- 
sation he had been stopped by the police on 
a phoney charge “because they know who 
I am and wanted to get me. I felt the 
anger rising inside me,” he said, “ but I have 
learned the power of non-violence, and I 
kept the anger down as I have learned to 
do in all such situations. ‘Go ahead and 
whup me, if that’s your plan,’ I told them, 
‘but I'm not going to play any games with 
you.” The cops knew what was happening 
and let me go. But before these demonstra- 
tions it would not have gone so easy with 
me.” 


The main impression I got was of men, women 

and children so permeated by the sense of 
fulfilment and well-being that comes from 
their meetings, demonstrations and triumph- 
ant non-violent encounters with superior 
physical force that there is practically no 
room left for fear and hate. They have 
learned that they can stand up to brutality 
without compromising, and that in Birming- 
ham for every man, woman or school child 
who is knocked down or arrested there are 
a dozen more to take his or her place, I 
didn’t get the feeling that they “loved” 
their oppressors, at least in the sentimental 
way that some pacifist theologians might 
think proper, but rather that they are too 
buoyant and self-confident to be able to 
feel any hate for them. By contrast, the 
majority of southemn whites are so torn by 
guilt and confusion that they tend to hate 
themselves. and therefore find it easy to 
hate the Negroes - at least until they have 
a direct confrontation with them in a con- 
flict situation. I have heard some pretty 
ugly and threatening words from a number 
of white segregationists, but sooner or later, 
if I stuck it out, there was always the rather 
pleading, ‘‘ We aren’t so bad as people think 
we are,” or “ Things may not be right here, 
but they’re worse in the North.” 


When I first arrived in Birmingham, Yankee 
accent and all, I was afraid both for myself 
and for any Negro I talked to at any length 
in a public place. But I soon learned that 
Negro bus boys, waiters and dishwashers, 
sales clerks, shoe-shine men and elevator 
operators, bus riders and pedestrians were 
ready to discuss their drive for freedom in 
confident tones, and with a notable absence 
of either bravado or fear, But their white 
overlords would lower their voices or change 
the subject when a Negro came near. In 
one ludicrous situation, I struck up a con- 
versation with a Negro waiter in a rather 
fancy downtown restaurant. He called over 
a second waiter, others gravitated to my 
table, and before I knew it I was holding a 
little “ meeting” with half a dozen white- 
coated Negro waiters, while the white 
patrons at other tables went unattended. 
Even a dishwasher rushed out of the kitchen 
to join us. I felt sure that, at the very least, 
the manager would come over and tell the 
men to get back to work. But he appeared 
to be as nervous as J was, and never inter- 
vened at all. When I left, two of the waiters 
accompanied me to the door and invited me 
to come back for further discussion. 


I don’t want to give the impression that 
there was an atmosphere of freedom in 
Birmingham, even though the Negroes ex- 
hibited an amazing degree of psychological 
freedom. I never knew when some of the 
affronted whites might follow me to a more 
isolated place and “run me out of town” 
- as one white clerk rather emphatically told 
me they would do. There has not been a 
complete transformation of the city in which 
a howling mob of segregationists met an 


A group of demonstrators in 
Birmingham, Alabama 


integrated Freedom Bus in 1961 and brutally 
attacked its occupants, inflicting wounds on 
Jim Peck that required 53 stitches to close. 
But after a while I learned that nobody was 
apt to start anything while I was still talk- 
ing with the Negroes, no matter how un- 
orthodox or disturbing our conversations 
might be. Gradually a little of the pervasive 
Negro dignity rubbed off on me and eventu- 
ally I went much further in these explora- 
tions than my instinct for self-preservation 
would normally have permitted. 


An incident that took place after the mass 
rally I attended may help put things in 
perspective. Besides myself, there was one 
other white person at the rally, a young 
man also from the North. At the end of 
the meeting we made plans to meet at the 
A, G. Gaston motel, headquarters of the 
movement and well within the Negro sec- 
tion. The car in which I was a passenger 
drove inside the motel’s parking lot and 
nothing happened to us. But the car in 
which the other white man was riding 
stopped a block or so away. When a roving 
police car chanced upon this “ illegally” 
integrated group, the cops seized the men, 
roughed them up, spat in their faces, and 
announced that they were going to “ beat the 
shit” out of them. Word got to the motel 
of what was happening and a dozen or so 
men went to the scene. When the cops saw 
the new faces arriving and realised that they 
were from the motel, they let their intended 
victims go. The Birmingham Negroes who 
had been abused seemed to think the inci- 
dent hardly worth discussing. But the white 
youth and a Negro from New York who 
had also been involved were deeply moved. 
One of them said to me: “ Being beaten 
would not have made any difference. Every- 
thing indecent that could happen between 
human beings has already taken place.” 


Earlier that day a segregationist had com- 
plained to me that the “cops don’t even 
dare arrest the niggers any more,” and after 
I learned what had happened when the 
Negro rescue squad arrived at the scene, the 
full, unintended meaning behind his words 
became clear to me. The rescuers did not 
go to attack the police, but rather as a 


typical act of solidarity with their fellows 
and to let the cops know that their actions 
would not go unnoticed. The police were 
afraid not that they would be stabbed or 
struck, but that if they continued they would 
set off more of that baffling and irrepressible 
non-violence from which they always emerge 
the losers. 


I had got a hint of this reversal of the usual 
power relationships that night when I had 
spoken at the mass rally. As I sat on the 
platform and listened to the forthright and 
fiery speeches of the Negroes, which were 
deeply moving to me and the audience but 
were not exactly laudatory in their descrip- 
tions of Birmingham justice, and as I pre- 
pared my own “subversive” notes, I in- 
stinctively looked around the back of the 
hall (and at the open door) for policemen 
who might clamp down on the meeting or 
arrest the speakers. But as I began to feel 
the surging spirit of the crowd and absorb 
the full impact of what was being said I 
realised that no police department could be 
so foolish as to try to tamper with that 
meeting. The sponsors had circularised the 
rally all over the city, so the police could 
not have been ignorant of it. JI am sure 
they would have suppressed it if they had 
dared. But I doubt if there was a person 
in the hall who was unwilling to be arrested 
himself or who would not have marched to 
the jail (gathering others by the way) if the 
cops had attempted to arrest anyone, The 
meek shall inherit the earth - when they 
are united and resolute, 


Later I Jearned that the police had arrested 
two white persons for attending a similar 
meeting at the Pilgrim Baptist Church on 
the first Sunday in May. The response of 
the people was: ‘“‘They have arrested our 
friends. We will go to the jail.” And they 
started out, with Reverends Nelson Smith, 
A. D. King (Martin's younger brother), 
James Bevel, and Billups at their head. The 
church is about twenty blocks from the city 
jail, and by the time they got within a few 
blocks of their destination, there were four 
thousand Negroes marching. As _ they 
marched they sang songs likeWe Shall Over- 
come and I Want Jesus To Walk With Me. 
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The police and firemen set up a barricade 
with their police dogs, clubs and firehoses. 
The Negroes stopped, then knelt in prayer. 
First there was a prayer, then a song. Then 
another song and another prayer, and so on. 
Finally the people could not be contained 
any longer. Smith says: “The people be- 
came spiritually intoxicated. This was 
sensed by the police and firemen, and it 
began to have an effect on them.” 


Billups says, “I don’t know what happened 
to me. I got up from my knees and said to 
the cops: ‘We're not turning back. We 
haven’t done anything wrong. All we want 
is our freedom. How do you feel doing 
these things ? Bring on your dogs, Beat us 
up. Turn on your hoses. We’re not going 
to retreat.’ ” 


The Negroes started advancing and Bull 
Connor shouted: ‘Turn on the water! ” 
but the firemen didn’t respond. Again he 
gave the order and nothing happened. 
Some observers claim that they saw firemen 
crying. Whatever happened, the Negroes 
went through the lines, the firemen never 
did turn on the water, and the police re- 
strained their dogs and themselves. The 
demonstration went to the park in front of 
the jail where they sang and prayed for the 
benefit of the prisoners, Then they marched 
back to “ their own section of town”, sing- 
ing 1 Got Freedom on My Head and other 
songs of triumph. 


The next day Bull Connor was reported by 
the press to have said: “I didn’t want to 
mess up their Sunday clothes - all those 
people from church.” 


One of the people described the effect of 
this day’s events: “ What happened gave us 
assurance. If anyone was there who had 
any little doubt that there wasn’t a God or 
that God wasn’t in this movement, he lost it 
that day.” Another said: ‘“ For the people 
who went through the line without being 
caned or kicked or beaten - well it did 
something to them. They had experienced 
non-violence in its truest sense.” Nelson 
Smith said: ‘“ You would have to say that 
the hand of God moved in that demonstra, 
tion.” 
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Alan Lovell replies to Richard Boston 


After reading Richard Boston's article June 
28) on the relationship between art and 
politics, I felt that he and I were like two 
blind men both walking down the same road 
towards the same house, but with each man 
every now and then bumping into the other 
and interpreting the bumps as clear evidence 
that the other was going the wrong way. 
Both Richard Boston and I agree on the 
general nature of the relationship between 
art and politics, but we do have different 
emphases and reference points. I don't 
think these differences are trivial matters, 
and a discussion of them seems well worth 
while, 


I'd like to take up Richard Boston’s specific 
disagreement with me first, because I think 
his misunderstanding of my position is such 
a radical one. The disagreement revolves 
round my use of the word “ proper” in the 
article I wrote about A Kind of Loving, In 
his account of what I mean by “ proper” 
judgments Richard Boston tries to push me 
into a corner which I simply refuse‘to stay 
in. I don’t think that the only proper judg- 
ments about nuclear war are unilateralism 
and not pushing the button. (Does Richard 
Boston ?) I think that multilateralism and 
even pushing the button could be proper 
judgments, although I would totally disagree 
with them. What I meant by “ proper” was 
something like attention to the issues in- 
volved, an awareness of how they are pre- 
sented, a care in discussing them. I think 
these provide criteria which enable you to 
judge the quality of an argument even 
though you disagree with it. 


In this sense you can, of course, exercise 
“proper” judgments in any field of human 
activity, so why choose art as particularly 
important ? My reasons for this choice are 
very much those that Richard Boston gives 
in pointing out the difference between art 
and science: “ Because moral and political 
problems are often the very material of art 
and in that politics too are concerned with 
social and moral problems, there is a con- 
nection, or at least a parallel, between art 
and politics.” Add to this the quotation 
from Jung that Richard Boston (via Richard 
Hoggart) gives, which I take to mean that 
art is a way of understanding ourselves and 
the world we live in better, and I think the 
relevance of art to politics is clear. The 
imaginative understanding of our experience 
that art forces upon us is a quality that 
should infuse all our political judgments. 
The process works the other way as well. 
Our engagement with politics is a practical 


Poli 


way of testing an understanding that comes 
out of art. 


Two qualifications to this position should be 
made, I think. One doesn’t expect the ability 
to respond sensitively to works of art and 
the ability to act intelligently in politics to 
necessarily co-exist in the same person, I 
know people for whose political judgment I 
have a great respect, but whose response to 
novels or films is not very interesting (and 
the other way round, of course). The point 
is a general one about the unilateralist 
movement. When a movement makes large 
claims to understanding what the world is 
like, it should be constantly offering varied 
proof of the depth of its understanding. 


The second qualification is that this relation- 
ship between art and politics is not the only 
justification for people reading novels, going 
to see films, or looking at pictures. When I 
wrote my original article on A Kind of 
Loving I wasn’t concerned to put forward 
a general theory of art, God help us. The 
article was written in response to a criticism 
that Peace News should not concern itself 
so much with the arts and particularly with 
art that wasn’t directly concerned with the 
anti-nuclear struggle. I was speaking to uni- 
lateralists and trying to justify Peace News’ 
concern with art in their terms, Those are 
not the only terms, but I was trying, in the 
Quaker phrase, “to speak to people’s con- 
dition.” 

This was a matter of tactics, but such tac- 
tics clearly have their dangers, and Richard 
Boston’s insistence that there is no easy con- 
nection between art and politics is a re- 
minder of the dangers. Writing for Peace 
News, I and other regular contributors on 
the arts feel, I think, a constant pressure to 
justify ourselves to readers who feel that 
everything else is of minor importance com- 
pared with getting rid of the bomb. (We 
often feel this ourselves, for that matter.) 
This makes us force the connections between 
art and politics and glibly make unilateralist 
points out of works of art. 

There is another pressure connected with 
this. Complaints are occasionally made that 
the arts writing in Peace News is too sophis- 
ticated, too highbrow. I’m sure it’s no more 
sophisticated and highbrow than most of the 
articles about non-violence. The difference 
is that while most Peace News readers are 
familiar with the discussion of non-violence 
they are not familiar with discussion of the 
arts. As a result, writing about the arts you 
need to watch consistently the references 
you make, to be careful about the degree of 
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sophistication you assume. The criticisms 
that disconcert me most about my film writ- 
ing in Peace New’s is that it is too technical 
and too severe. As a result I feel a pressure 
to fake my own responses, to pretend to 
like films that I didn’t, and to talk about 
films in a way which isn’t appropriate. 


After criticising my position, Richard Bos- 
ton goes on to state what he thinks the rela- 
tionship between the arts and politics is. I 
think his discussion illustrates just how 
tangled this relationship is. He is evasive 
on how he sees the exact nature of the rela- 
tionship. In one sentence he writes “ there 
is a connection or at least a parallel be- 
tween art and politics.” In the next sentence 
he opts for “ parallel” as his description of 
the relationship. Now there is an important 
difference between “ parallel’ and “ connec- 
tion” which Richard Boston blurs. Parallel 
lines, after all, never meet, and yct the rest 
of Richard Boston’s article shows how art 
and politics consistently meet. His blurring 
of the relationship between the two makes 
him much less aware than he should be of 
the pitfalls of the relationship. 


In the same sentence as he says there is 
only a parallel, he goes on “and in read- 
ing literature we become unconsciously 
adept in sorting out and rejecting a writer's 
political views, while keeping what is more 
valuable.” But why should a writer's poli- 
tical views, as they are expressed in a novel 
or a poem, say, be less valuable than his 
other views - simply because we disagree 
with them? And aren’t people who be- 
come “unconsciously adept in sorting out 
and rejecting ” views which they don’t agree 
with even more dangerous than Mr. Khrush- 
chev, who at least makes conscious rejec- 
tions of the things he doesn't like in art? If 
we can cheerfully reject Evelyn Waugh’s 
High Toryism or Gerard Manley Hopkins 
Catholicism, the challenge our response to 
their work presents is less urgent. It is 
surely just because their work has certain 
political and religious implications that the 
response we make to it so embarrasses us. 
Whether we are in fact wrong in our re- 
jection of High Toryism and Catholicism is 
one of the questions the works seem to 
ask us. 


Art and politics also meet in Richard Bos- 
ton’s comparison of Westerns with Macbeth 
and King Lear. Behind his account of the 
moral force of these works of art are cer- 
tain preconceptions which I don’t think he’s 
sufficiently aware of. On the level on which 
he discusses Macbeth, for instance, I think 


NON-VIOLENT DEFENCE from page 5 


Arne Naess has suggested that 


“Tt is probably true of most non-military 
methods of defence that the actions re- 
commended are more effective, the more 
they are engaged in as ends in themselves 
- as parts of a way of life rather than as 
means for defence.” 


This suggests that non-violent defence is 
conducted on an entirely different pattern 
from traditional military defence, There 
would certainly be far less emphasis on pro- 
tection of national borders, and there might 
be little or no place for a non-violent army 
- an idea which has cropped up in the 
British peace movement recently in various 
forms (crisis contingent, peace army, etc.). 
In Germany one group advocating non- 
violent defence has formed a “ nonviolent 
civil army,” with the emphasis on the word 
“civil.” Its task is as much one of educa- 
tion and leadership as of special action. 


In this series of articles, specific schemes for 
non-violent defence will be outlined, which 
may, as in guerilla warfare and certain 
forms of military warfare, involve “ letting 
the enemy in” and resisting at a later 


stage. -, 
It has been suggested that non-violent de- 


fence would simply buttress chauvinistic 
views of one’s own government vis-a-vis 
other governments. To a certain extent, this 
objection is valid. But I think the concept 
of self-rule, of prevention of forcible foreign 
interference in a nation’s affairs, is justified. 
Few politicians fail to pay lip service to it. 
Also, as Gene Sharp pointed out in a letter 
to Peace News last week, there are vitally 
important differences between governments: 


“Who can say that there is no difference 
of importance to us as human beings and 
radicals between the system operating in, 
say, Norway and Denmark on the one 
hand and in Hitler’s Germany or Stalin’s 
Russia on the other? ” 


The important thing is that a means of de- 
fence be found which does not involve 
exacerbating tensions, encouraging hatred, 
and threatening total destruction. No mat- 
ter how anti-nationalistic one is, there are 
certain values in our society which are 
worth defending, and which might be 
threatened, as they were by Hitler in World 
War Two. Non-violent defence not only 
avoids these dangers, but also provides a 
weapon whereby freedom can be enlarged 
and preserved in one’s own society. Just as 


one of the traditional roles of armies has 
been to preserve legitimate governments 
against coups d’ctat, so also non-violent 
techniques could serve this purpose. This 
happened in the Kapp Putsch in Germany 
in 1920. An extension of the understanding 
of techniques of non-violent action would 
also provide people with a weapon for use 
against all forms of oppression at home, as 
well as from foreign invasion. 


This article has done no more than suggest 
what non-violent defence is about. Further 
articles in this series will outline more pre- 
Cise policies and go into the subject in 
greater depth. It should be noted here, 
however, that the idea of non-violent de- 
fence, in spite of the inadequate discussion 
about it and the small number of people 
who have proposed it, has been found an 
intensely interesting and controversial pro- 
position by a wide variety of people. This 
is, I suspect, because it explicitly accepts 
some of the difficult facts of life which the 
peace movement is often accused of ignor- 
ing: the fact that tyranny is a real danger, 
that institutions and negotiations are in- 
adequate for solving conflicts, and that con- 
flict is part of the human condition. 


1 could just as well claim that the play is 
the story of a bad man who gets his “‘ come- 
uppance.” I might even claim that it shows 
that “crime docs not pay.” JI could argue 
that King Lear shows a process working 
itself out until harmony is once more re- 
stored in the world. Pretty soon J could say 
that Shakespeare produced “state” art. 
Such a discussion would be a useless one; 
you simply can’t discuss Shakespeare’s plays 
in this way. 


Richard Boston’s account of the Western is 
an extraordinary one. “ Might is right’? is 
not a convention of the Western. Along 
with the use of guns goes a certain code of 
honour. Tf, for instance, a man_ shoots 
somebody in the back, the Western does not 
approve of him, docs not think he is right. 
A film like The Gunfighter, for cxample, 
finishes with the hero dead, but since he has 
been shot in the back the victory is his, not 
his killer’s. 

Certainly, the Western assumes that Good 
will prevail, but this is because it is a cer- 
tain kind of art. As an artist Shakespeare 
is often committed to the testing and ques- 
tioning of basic assumptions, The Western 
isn’t. This doesn’t mean that it’s therefore 
not as good as Shakespeare. It’s a different 
kind of art and has to be judged in its own 
terms. JI think you might call the Western 
a form of ritual] art. In its case the ritual it 
enacts is the triumph of good over evil. I 
don't think you can come to a Western with 
an a priori assumption that evil sometimes 
triumphs over good. You have to accept it 
on its own terms. If you respond to the 
film, in some senses you accept its assump- 
tions. In a film like John Ford’s My Darl- 
ing Clementine, which I like very much, I 
am forced to do this. The trouble with the 
Western as a form is the quality of its 
statement, not the statement itself. Most 
contemporary Westerns are simply very bad 
and trivial works of art. The argument 
should be about quality and not simply an 
assertion of one’s moral preferences. 


Why does Richard Boston choose to give 
this account of Shakespeare and the 
Western ? He clearly approves of art which 
is questioning and critical and isn’t very 
fond of ritual art. He has a right to this 
preference, but no right to make it an abso- 
lute one. Ritual art has its own value. I’m 
tempted to argue that Richard Boston 
should live on a strict diet of Westerns and 
medizxval morality plays until his own 
critical, questioning preferences are suffi- 
ciently tested. 

I don’t think it’s unfair to suggest that 
Richard Boston’s political preferences are 
coming into play in his discussion of Shake- 
speare and the Western. I think it’s not 
hard to deduce from this that he has anar- 
chist sympathies. He gives us a direct clue 
in his use of that crucial anarchist word of 
abuse, “state,” to describe the Western. 
And the picture of art with state art as the 
bad thing and critical challenging art as the 
good thing has clear anarchist implications. 
The argument of most general interest in 
Richard Boston’s article is contained in his 
last paragraphs, where he mentions with 
seeming approval the theory that literature 
is related to “life.” I don’t think Richard 
Boston makes this theory sufficiently ex- 
plicit. As I understand it, it means that if 
literature is, in some senses, an imaginative 
exploration of the quality of life, the critic 
judges the success of a novel or play in the 
light of his own sense of the quality of life. 
His judgment is made in terms of the moral 
values which he thinks are important. The 
difficulty with this theory as it is used in 
contemporary criticism is that, as Richard 
Boston points out, it seems an enormously 
general theory and yet it is used in a very 
specific way. If a critic says he is in favour 
of “life-enhancing” values, it is hard to 
disagree with him. It is very easy to let the 
argument rest there. 


continued on page 10 


Scene from The Workhouse Donkey at 


Albert Hunt 


the Chichester Festival Theatre 


Go to Chichester! 


Last week John Arden’s new play, The 
Workhouse Donkey, was given its first pro- 
duction at the Chichester Festival Theatre. 
Judging by the tepid critical response and 
the empty seats on the third night, the play 
runs the risk of being buried as quickly as 
Arden’s earlier plays, none of which ran in 
London for more than three weeks. This 
ought to concern, not only those who are 
interested in theatre, but everybody who 
cares about extending the challenge to estab- 
lished ways of thinking and feeling. 


The Workhouse Donkey is, on one level, a 
political farce set in a Yorkshire industrial 
town. A new Chief Constable, Colonel 
Feng, who believes in the absolute rightness 
of the law, finds himself entangled both in 
the corruptions of local politics and the 
human failings of his own police sergeant, 
who goes to bed with the hostess of the 
local night club. At the opposite extreme 
from Feng stands the workhouse donkey, 
Alderman Charlie Butterthwaite, born in a 
workhouse, involved in the General Strike, 
nine times Labour mayor, and now des- 
cribed as the Bonaparte of the town. In the 
end both are defeated by their own rigidity, 
Feng because he can’t accept the limitations 
of a corrupt society, and Charlie because his 
unbending hatred of Feng leads him into 
one indiscretion after another. The man 
who survives is a corrupt doctor Blomax, 
who is prepared to work inside a limiting 
situation. 


But behind the political farce lies Arden’s 
much deeper response to the contradictions 
of experience, the stubborn irrationality of 
human behaviour, the natural rhythms of 


life, and the way the present has grown out 
of the past. 

It is there, firstly, in the structure and 
language of the play. Gleefully Arden pil- 
lages every popular theatre tradition from 
the mystery plays to modern music-hall. 
Blomax, for exampie, has something of the 
quality of a Ben Jonson rogue, but a rogue 
brought up-to-date, for he is a gay, vulgar 
music-hall figure who twirls a stick and 
sings comic songs - but he is linked, from 
his first appearance, with the earliest Eng- 
lish theatre traditions: he introduces him- 
self, the man who pulls the strings, from a 
very high platform like that used by God in 
the medieval mystery plays. And through- 
out Arden places naturalistic dialogue side 
by side with a stylised speech that is vivid 
and earthy and proverbial. The play is full 
of broadsheet doggerel, music-hall ditties, 
songs that echo traditional ballads; and 
there are sudden, startling moments when a 
few lines of verse reach the purity and sim- 
plicity of the best folk-poetry. The critics 
who complain that these devices hold up 
the action have failed to understand that 
they are central to Arden’s poetic vision. 
Their effect is to link organically modern 
society with the roots from which it has 
sprung. We are always aware of a present, 
different from, but shaped by the traditional 
experience of the past. 


The response is there, too, in the way 
Arden presents his characters. Feng, for 
example, is seen as the cold. grey repre- 
sentative of the law - until suddenly, in an 
astonishing scene in a park, he reveals his 
loneliness to Blomax’s daughter, Beneath 
trees that have been cut to a pattern - trees 


Berlin campaigners 
back in London 


Hans Sinn writes: After seven weeks and 
650 miles the British part of the Vancouver- 
Berlin peace walk ended in Stockton-on- 
Tees on July 8. During the last weekend, 
which was typical of our tour, we partici- 
pated in a CND summer school of the 
Tyneside Region at Newcastle, met the 
mayor of Stockton-on-Tees and Thornaby, 
and on Monday addressed a meeting at the 
Billingham Technical College. 


We have returned to London to prepare our 
walk through Norway and Sweden which is 
to begin on August 1 in Stavanger. We are 
now also making the first arrangements for 
the latter stage of our walk through the 
Soviet Union, Poland and East Germany. 


After a slow start, due to some difficulties 
with the British immigration authorities and 
a threatened deportation to Canada early in 


Five-year ban 
on SA teacher 


Dennis Brutus, 38-year-old African teacher 
and champion of non-racial sport, has been 
restricted by the South African government 
under the Suppression of Communism Act. 
He may not be quoted and is banned from 
all gatherings for five years. As well as not 
being allowed to teach or write, he is con- 
fined to Johannesburg and may not enter 
factories or non-white townships. Every 
Saturday he must report to the Fordsburg 
police station. On top of this he has just 
been dismissed from his position at the Uni- 
versity of Witwatersrand. Mr. Brutus has 
been tea-boy there for the last two months. 
Among his qualifications for this job, Mr. 
Brutus is a B.A. graduate of Fort Hare and 
was awarded the Chancellor’s Prize of the 
University of South Africa for bilingualism. 
Professor Richards, who was responsible for 
his dismissal, has given no reason. 

A Johannesburg court has refused him per- 
mission to visit his mother who is seriously 
ill in Port Elizabeth. 


April, we are now, 90 days and about as 
many organised meetings later, very encour- 
aged by our walk through Britain. We have 
talked with people on the road, in pubs, 
railway stations, post offices, halls, houses, 
before factory gates, and on one occasion 
from the pulpit. We have met people from 
the agricultural south and the industrial 
north. We have been booed and have been 
cheered - mostly cheered. The warmth of 
the welcome we received from the local 
groups en route made up for the British 
weather. 


In more serious discussions we found that 
our proposals for a British initiative in 
solving the Berlin question and disengage- 
ment in Central Europe are acceptable to 
the British public and especially among 
Labour and trade union circles. We shall 
be leaving Britain by the end of this month 
with the impression that there is great scope 
for an even stronger and more effective 
peace movement than there is now. 


The walk consists now of Marian Bedou- 
kian (Canada), John Quinn (USA), John 
Priest (Britain), and myself. 


A number of other people are planning to 
join the walk for shorter periods in the 
Scandinavian countries. We will reaching 
Berlin by Easter 1964. 


Anyone wishing to support the walk, either 
in terms of money or equipment, can do so 
at the following address : Berlin Peace Cam- 
paign, 197 King’s Cross Road, W.C.1. 


Hiroshima vigil 


London Region CND and the London Com- 
mittee of 100 are organising a vigil at the 
cenotaph in Whitehall on Hiroshima Day, 
Tuesday, August 6. The vigil will be at 
8 p.m.; it will last half an hour, and police 
permission has been obtained. There is no 
question of civil disobedience. Leaflets 
advertising the vigil will shortly be obtain- 
able from London Region CND, 5 Cale- 
donian Road, N.1. 


should, he says, be allowed to grow in their 
uneven profusion, because they’re not 
human - he makes a proposal of marriage 
in tones that are, strangely enough, all the 
more sincere for being completely formal. 
The contradictions of the man are there in 
the style. Again, Charlie is a bewildering 
compound of left-wing rhetoric, genuine 
political concern, cunning, stupidity, and, 
above all, sheer enjoyment. When he has a 
night out on the party funds, harangues the 
page at the night club about the H-bomb, 
chases and mauls the strippers before de- 
nouncing them to the police, and steals from 
the petty cash in the town hall (‘heads 
will roll for this tomorrow’), we don't feel 
that these are just the actions of a cheat. 
Politically he may be a renegade - and yet 
we're made to feel enjoying yourself is pre- 
cisely what politics ought to be about. 


And Arden’s response is there, above all, in 
his power of communicating through images 
his sense of opposites, of life growing out 
of death and victory present in defeat. In 
the final scene Charlie, having broken up 
the official opening of an art gallery with a 
crowd of drunken layabouts, is Jed off to 
the police station. But his departure be- 
tween two policemen becomes itself an 
assertion of freedom. For he has wrapped 
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himself in a white table-cloth and put a 
crown of flowers on his head. Visually the 
workhouse donkey is identified with the 
rider of another donkey in a triumphal pro- 
cession on Palm Sunday. 


John Arden is, to my mind, the most excit- 
ing dramatist we have had in this country 
for a very long time. In an aggressively 
arty theatre, where you can see but can’t 
always hear, before an expensive-looking 
audience that goggles at Fay«Compton, the 
atmosphere ironically reflects that of the 
phoney art gallery in the final scene. 


But a theatre ultimately consists of the 
people who go there. Chichester is a Jong 
way from London, but it isn’t as far as 
Marham, and even the expensive seats cost 
less than a Norfolk magistrate. Taking over 
a theatre may be less dramatic than trying 
to take over’ an air base. But if those of 
us who care about asserting our own free- 
dom allow Arden to be tucked away again 
for another few years, it will be our defeat 
and not just his. 


I strongly urge all those who share Arden’s 
concerns to buy tickets and arrange coach 
trips to Chichester right away - and to make 
their presence felt. 


Indian marchers at Dortmund : 


Gerd Heinemann reports: E. P. Menon and 
Satish Kumar, the two Indian peace 
marchers, reached Dortmund, one of the 
largest towns of North Rhine-Westphalia, on 
Sunday, July 7. The War Resisters Inter- 
national and the Jocal Easter March group 


No twisting here 


The government of South Vietnam has 
issued a list of “ foreign twist” songs which 


are banned from public performance. In a 
communiqué to bar and night club 
operators the government’s Censorship 


Bureau has pointed out that, although twist 
music was outlawed a couple of months 
ago, many “disguised twist” songs with a 
boogie-woogie melody were still sung in 
many places. The government singled out 
22 songs which it said couldn't possibly be 
mistaken for anything other than twist 
music. - Mainichi Daily News. 


arranged a small meeting in a restaurant. 
Nearly 30 people took part there in a long 
discussion about the aims and experiences 
of the marchers. 


On Monday a press conference was held in 
the rooms of the Dortmund Free Religious 
Community. It was interesting to see how 
impressed the reporters were by hearing that 
the marchers in their work for peace had 
already walked more than 10,000 kilometres 
and during their discussions with hundreds 
of people had shown the gréat power of the 
individual determined to stand up against 
war preparations and psychological warfare. 
The press men wrote very good articles - 
one newspaper even gave its leading local 
column to state that these marchers were 
not foolish, unrealistic people, but were on 
the contrary very practical. 


In Dortmund a young German from Ham- 
burg joined the two marchers. With a 
poster saying: “ Against atomic weapons in 
East and West,” he wants to accompany the 
Indian friends through the Federal Republic, 


\ 


Richard Boston 


In a discussion of something like the new 
Public Order Bill, the issue to be decided is 
first the extent to which the individual’s 
freedom of action should be checked by 
society, and second how it should be 
checked. Democrats are agreed that restric- 
tion of the individual’s liberty is in itself a 
bad thing. But it is also a bad thing if an 
individual's liberty is so unrestricted that he 
is free to restrict other people’s liberty - for 
example, by stealing their goods, kidnapping 
them, or killing them. 

And so there are laws against stealing and 
murder in order to protect society from the 
individual (or criminal, as he is called). 
These laws are enforced by the state, and in 
order to enforce them the state uses the 
same means as the criminal - that is, it re- 
stricts his liberty by stealing his possessions 
(i.e., it fines him), or kidnapping him (im- 
prisonment), or murdering him (capital 
punishment), 


Since this cure is as drastic as the disease, 
in a democracy a balance must be found 
between individual 
criminality. Hobbes recognises this problem 
in the dedication to Leviathan: 
“..in a way beset with those that con- 
tend, on one side for too great Liberty, 
and on the other side for too much 
Authority, "tis hard to passe between the 
points of both unwounded. . .” 


POLITICS AND 
ART from page 8 


But if we ask what values are “life- 
enhancing,“ a large number of questions are 
immediately raised. In contemporary criti- 
cism of this kind the values a critic uses are 
usually kept implicit. But if you look at the 
criticism of F, R. Leavis, say, I think his 
choice of values is a clear one, and could be 
described very roughly as middle class, 
puritan. In a footnote in The Great Tradi- 
tion, Leavis attacks Lord David Cecil’s dis- 
approval of *George Eliot’s moral attach- 
ments. Cecil wrote: “ And her standards of 
right and wrong were the puritan standards. 
She admired truthfulness and chastity and 
industry and self-restraint, she disapproved 
of loose living and recklessness and deceit 
and self-indulgence.” Leavis comments: “I 
had better confess that I differ (apparently) 
from Lord David Cecil in sharing these 
beliefs, admirations and disapprovals, so the 
reader knows my bias at once.” 

I share these beliefs to an extent, but I don’t 
believe they are as “life-enhancing” as 
Leavis thinks. In many ways I dislike their 
implications; politically I think they lead to 
a kind of High Toryism and morally to a 
form of illiberalism. One of the most pro- 
fitable things Peace News could do would 
be to open up a debate about puritan values 
and the effect they now have on our lives. 
So far as literature is concerned, Richard 
Boston indicates where the debate might 
begin when he talks about the way that cer- 
tain writers like Emily Bronte. Sterne, 
Richardson and Lewis Carroll are under- 
valued because of the emphases of this kind 
of criticism, 

However for the moment I am only con- 
cerned to point out that even when a critic 
makes a seemingly neutral claim like being 
in favour of “life-enhancing” values, his 
choice has certain political and other im- 
plications. The connection between art and 
politics is an inextricable one, and the best 
way of avoiding confusion in discussing 
them is to be always aware of this. 


t renounce war and I will Benen 
support “or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


criminality and state_ 


gu) 


This struggle between authority and liberty 
is very impressively dramatised in William 
Golding’s novel Lord of the Flies.* The 
schoolboys on their tropical island develop 
exactly this tension in their smail-scale 
society. The rivals on the island are the 
aggressive, militaristic and authoritarian 
Jack and the easy-going, pragmatic and like- 
able Ralph: 

“The two boys faced each other, There 

was the brilliant world of hunting, tactics, 

fierce exhilaration, skill; and there was 

the world of longing and baffled common 

sense.” 
Jack and Ralph both believe in “ rules,” but 
their conceptions of them are very different. 
For Jack the rules exist to be obeyed and 
to be enforced by him. 

“ Jack was on his feet. 

‘We'll have rules!’ he cried excitedly. 

‘Lots of rules! Then when anyone 

breaks 'em-..’” 
Jack’s ability to enforce the rules depends 
on his physical strength. (‘Power lay in 
the brown swell of his. forearms: authority 
sat on his-shoulder and chattered in his ear 
like an ape.”) 
But for Ralph the rules exist for survival 
and to prevent the boys from sinking into 
savagery. The rules must be obeyed, Ralph 
says, 

“Because the rules are the only thing 

we've got.’ 

But Jack was shouting against him. 

‘ Bollocks to the rules !’” 


“Lord of the Flies, by William Golding. 
(Faber paperback film edition, 6s.) 


Jack’s rejection of the rules takes the form 
of Fascism. He is rejecting the rules of 
liberalism and humanism, of “ baffled 
common sense,” to replace them by the 
rule of physical force. Of course, this is 
not really a rejection of the rules at all, but 
an intensification of them in which their 
original purpose is destroyed. 


But there is another form of rejection of the 
rules which does not have these implica- 
tions, and that is anarchism. 

The popular press has recently noticed that 
some of the supporters of the Committee of 
100 are anarchists, and by the way the press 
writes about them one can see that the 
nineteenth century bourgeois fear of anar- 
chists still exists in a perfect state of preser- 
vation in the Fleet Street of 1963 (see the 
Daily Sketch in the week before the Porton 
demonstration). The fact that these anar- 
chists are not bomb-throwers but bomb- 
banners does not upset the preconceptions 
of Fleet Street. 

If the readers and writers of the Daily 
Sketch think that the anarchists are going to 
murder them in their beds, then it will take 
more than reason to change their minds. 
But even so the publication of George 
Woodcock’s Anarchismt is very timely. 
Such a book reminds us of how small a 
part the individual terrorist has played in 
anarchist history, Woodcock takes us 
through the history of anarchism - starting 
with references to early proto-anarchists, 
Lao-Tse, Zeno, Rabelais’ Abbey of 


ftAnarchism, by George Woodcock. (Peli- 
can, 7s 6d.) 


Rod Prince 


Sarn Smith, pacifist prig 


21 °40, by Sarn Smith (Bronte Books, 18s). 
The publishers of 2/ ’40 appear to be in 
some doubt about exactly what kind of 
book it is. They claim that it is the novel 
of 1963, but in a coy note on the dust- 
jacket, they ask: 
“Fact or fiction? If fact, then it is far 
better than contrivance; if fiction, it lives 
as reality. It is left for you to 
decide!” 
Exercising this privilege, I have decided to 
regard it as some kind of autobiography. 
It is the story of a young man, bearing the 
author’s name, who refuses military service 
at the outbreak of the second world war; 
this happens at the end of the book, and 
the rest of the story is given over to his 
childhood and adolescence. 
Throughout the book, there is a fair amount 
of comment on political events and human 
behaviour, which is so phrased as to make 
Sarn Smith appear a pompous prig, Here, 
for example, is his comment on uni- 
forms: 
“Let me hasten to add that accepting 
a military uniform, accepting disciplined 
uniformity with those who are resolved 
to exterminate life is one of the worst 
indignities a human being can endure. 
He ceases to be an individual. He loses 
the ability to act in accord with his own 
principles or reason. ‘987654321 Smith, 
here!’ ‘ Sir!’ Immediate obedience. Disci- 
pline. Make them lose their identity. 
Their identity is The Group. The Group 
is Always Right. ‘987654321 Smith!’ 
‘Sir!’ ‘Shoot that man!’ ‘Right, sir!’ 
‘ Bang!” ‘He’s dead, sir.’ ‘Good show, 
Smith. Too bad he was your brother.’ ”’ 
This extract, like much of the rest of the 
book, shows a remarkable failure to under- 
stand what happens to you when you get 
into the army, and a frightening contempt 
for people. I hope that it is a cruel. parody 
of the position taken up by pacifists in 
1940; if they were as Sarn Smith represents 
them, I should think they deserved all the 
unpopularity that came to them. 
Right at the end of the book, Sarn Smith 
has an interview, with a psychiatrist. Be- 


cause of the similarity of the subject-matter 
and the complete contrast in treatment, this 
sequence reminded me of Joseph Heller's 
book, Catch-22. Whereas Sarn Smith fights 
against the army on the basis of prejudice 
and an emotional revulsion which is 
founded on theory rather than experience, 
Joseph Heller's characters sabotage the 
military from within, attacking it at weak 
points which they can exploit by virtue of 
their inside knowledge. Compare Sarn 
Smith’s boring dramatic performance in 
front of the psychiatrist with the way 
Captain Yossarian trades on his psychiat- 
rist's fears and inadequacies; there can be 
no question which book is more sub- 
versive of military authority and more 
interesting in terms of human character. 

It is in keeping with the general nature of 
the book that it has capital letters scattered 
throughout its pages in the most undisci- 
plined way; and at some stage in its pro- 
duction it has been in the hands of a per- 
son who has very odd _ ideas about 
commas. 


tween the points 


Theléme, John Ball - and then on to more 
detailed studies, of Winstanley and the 
Diggers, Godwin, Stirner, Proudhon, 
Bakunin, Kropotkin and Tolstoy. The last 
section is on the international anarchist 
movement in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, with individual chapters on anar- 
chism in France, Italy, Spain and Russia. 


By its very nature anarchism is a personal 
doctrine, and it has almost as many forms 
as it has advocates. George Woodcock has 
picked his way between these with remark- 
able fairness. If one has occasional dis- 
agreements they are not enough to qualify 
one’s approval and gratitude for the first 
thorough and scholarly study of the whole 
subject in English for more than half a 
century. But though I very much looked 
forward to reading this book I could not 
help feeling a certain disappointment. 


If one thinks of this book as doing for 
anarchism what Edmund Wilson’s To the 
Finland Station did for socialism, its faults 
become apparent. It has not got the drive 
and intellectual excitement, or the authority, 
of Wilson’s book. One can see this by 
comparing Wilson’s chapters on Proudhon 
and Bakunin with Woodcock’s. 


Wilson is often derivative, but he does make 
ideas exciting. Woodcock too often gets 
bogged down in facts. Anarchism is frankly 
very hard reading at times, even for some- 
one who is interested in the subject, Com- 
pared with To the Finland Station Wood-~ 
cock’s book feels academic - in both senses 
of the word. For in Wilson’s book one 
seems to be reading about the winning side, 
and this gives the historical study a direct 
connection with the ideas of today. Wood- 
cock seems to be writing not so much about 
something which is losing as about some- 
thing which has lost. 


And here .I do disagree with Woodcock 


(though not because of the current and pro- 
bably temporary fashion for anarchism). 
The anarchist movement probably cannot 
take much credit for it, but a lot of things 
that nineteenth century libertarians cam- 
paigned for have been won. The society 
we live in is much less paternalistic, much 
less authoritarian, and much more permis- 
sive than that of a hundred years ago. 
Despite the Public Order Bill, I think that 
probably fewer people now feel that legis- 
lation can solve all the problems, More 
people than ever would agree with Jeffer- 
son’s dictum that “ That government is best 
which governs least,” though there are still 
not many people who would say that that 
government is best which abolishes itself. 
No, we have not abolished the state, and no 
effective resistance to centralisation has been 
made, but in many aspects of our personal 
lives coercion and punishment have dis- 
appeared and authority has been replaced 
by co-operation. This is not cause for com- 
placency, but neither is there cause for 
despair. 


Pictures cost money 


When we redesigned Peace News last year 
we stirred up a lot of controversy. Since 
then, while keeping the same basic design 
which we think is a great improvement 
on the old one, we have continually ex- 
perimnented with modifications in an effort 
to make the paper visually more excit- 
ing. 

Recently we have done some experiments 
with pictures. The Aldermaston issue, for 
instance, had a news page consisting entirely 
of pictures. The March 29 issue and the 
July 12 issue had the unprecedented num- 
ber of four photos accompanying the centre- 
spread features (on Brazilian Indians and 
the CND workshop respectively). 

We think that the paper is improved by 
more pictures. But pictures are expensive. 
It may cost at least £4 for us to reproduce 
a standard size two-column photo. If we in- 
creased the number of pictures in the paper 
by an average of one a week it would 
probably .cost us. something between £100 
and £200 a year. 


This is just one way in which a better 
Peace News means a more expensive one 
to produce. How good the paper is depends 
to some extent therefore on how generous 
you are in sending us contributions. Please 
give as much as you can possibly afford. 


MICHAEL FREEMAN 
total since February 1 


+1086 


contributions this week £19 18 4 
we need £5000 by February 1964 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London N1 ; 


Art and politics 


In writing of “art and politics” (June 28) 
I think Richard Boston grossly oversimpli- 
fies the position by coupling Plato and 
Khrushchev the way he does. If all were 
so simple, how can he explain the following 
facts: 


1. In the US Information Department's 
Problems of Communism (March-April, 
1963) Ronald Hingley writes that Solzhenit- 
syn’s One Day in the Life of Ivan Deniso- 
vich “may yet come to be regarded as the 
literary masterpiece of the first 45 years of 
Soviet rule. It is free from concessions to 
official nonsense such as almost all Soviet 
writers, however ‘liberal, have made in 
one way or another.” 


Yet this book has had a greater boosting by 
the “Soviet Establishment” than any other 
single Soviet novel. 

2. On the same day that Richard Boston's 
article appeared the New Statesman carried 
a review by Walter Allen of Simonov’s re- 
cent novel, Victims and Heroes. Ue des- 
cribed it as “ of its kind very good” and as 
having “something that now seems wholly 
Russian and entirely absent from Western 
writing . the ability to render basic 
human emotions simply and in their full 
dignity.” 

3. In his recent contribution to the Central 
Committee discussion on ideology, Khrush- 
‘chev said: “ We ask people to write truth- 
fully even about the darkest and bad things, 
but truthfully from a standpoint which 
affirms life.” 

4. In a Times editorial on January 27 last 
year it was lamented that our own modern 
novelists fall far short of their forebears, 
and it was asked: “ What kind of novel will 
emerge when society enjoys a new period of 
stability? . . . they may not prove very 
different from the old ones. Forty years of 
experiment may prove barren.” The 
Observer's music critic on April 26 this year 
commented that “ something has gone wrong 
with the system of communication between 
the composer of today and his potential 
audience.” And again, in the Observer of 
May 19 this year, Philip Toynbee writes 
that our present society “is liable to take 
any preposterous fake seriously provided 
that he screams loudly enough in print or 
paint.” And he advocates “ some of William 
Morris's good sense and social optimism.” 
{Is not that precisely what Khrushchev and 
the rest are advocating in the USSR ? 

Pat Sloan, 

British-Sovict Friendship Society, 

36 Spencer St., London, E.C.1. 


Richard Boston replies: Mr. Sloan has me 
at_a disadvantage. His viewpoint is so 
different from mine that I find it hard to 
make contact with his argument. Also this 
is the first time I have participated in a 
literary discussion in which Times editorials 
and the US Information Department (sic) 
pa ba as authorities, Still, Il do my 
est. 


How do I justify “coupling Plato and 
Khrushchev (an unfortunate image, surely) 
In the light of Mr, Sloan's facts? Most of 


PETHICK 
LAWRENCE 


VERA BRITTAIN 


Frederick William Pethick-Lawrence, 
born to wealth and privilege, was al- 
ways to be found well to the left of 
centre on the side of the oppressed. 
His passion for justice and equality for 
the second-class citizens of his youth 
took him into the militant suffrage 
movement and into the less spectacular 
but equally significant struggle for 
socialism. 


His activities, both public and private, 
involved a long series of unusual per- 
sonal contacts. This eventful narrative 
has an abiding interest for readers of 
all ages. 
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the “facts” are really opinions, but I will 
try to comment on them in the order in 
which Mr. Sloan presents them. 

1. So the Soviet establishment has boosted 
a book which is free from official nonsense. 
Surprise, surprise. 

2. Walter Allen likes Simonov’s book. So 
what ? 

3. Khrushchev’s authoritarian pronounce- 
ment, very close to Plato’s position, proves 
my point. Who decides what is truthful and 
which standpoint affirms life? The writer 
or the state ? . 
4. What on earth has this to do with 
Khrushchev and Plato ? J think Mr. Sloan 
is trying to say in his oblique way that 
modern western art is decadent. So some 
of it is. But Mr. Sloan will have to try 
harder than that if he is to persuade me that 
Soviet Realist painting is any better than 
Royal Academy painting, and that both don’t 
look very silly compared with, say, Picasso, 
Braque and Matisse. 

The best Russian artists have either been 
exiles (e.g., Stravinsky, Chagall, Kandinsky) 
or else have been in constant trouble with 
the authorities at home (e.g., Pasternak, 
Eisenstein, Shostakovich, Khachaturian, 
Yevtushenko, etc., etc.). Isaac Babel died 
in an internment camp. 

Only a few days ago Khrushchev recom- 
mended that Nekrassov should be expelled 
from the Soviet Communist Party because 
“he does not recognise the demands of the 
party.” In the same speech Khrushchev 
says that once the party has laid down a 
“ general line” on an issue “ every member 
of the party must join the ranks and carry 
out what has been decided by the collective 
wil! and thought of the party.” What price 
non-conformity ? 

As an art critic Mr. Khrushchev is as in- 
sensitive and as intolerant as our own re- 
actionaries (one remembers some of 
Churchill’s speeches at Academy dinners). 
Mr. Khrushchev is more of a nuisance than 
our reactionaries because he has more 
power. 


Resistance Shall Grow 


As I am a part-author of Resistance Shall 
Grow, J trust that you will allow me space 
in which to answer some of the points 
raised by your reviewer last week. Your 
reviewer raised so many points, both par- 
ticular and general, in order to try to con- 
vince Peace News readers that the pamphlet 
is bady written, premature, and just plain 
unnecessary, that it is difficult to know where 
to start. Nevertheless, I shall try by exam- 
ining some of his criticisms of the section 
for which I was responsible - the “ history 
of the demonstration.” 

The “demonstration as a whole” did not 
“swing off the road a quarter of a mile 
short of the gate.” What in fact happened 
was that the first section of the march 
(which presumably included your reviewer) 
swung off and entered the establishment in 
the manner he describes, but the second 
section of the march actually carried on 
past the gate and entered the area on the 
other side of its perimeter. I particularly 
mentioned the gate because I found it as 
amusing as Mr. Cadogan found the “ story 
of Windsor Castle.” 

I am also brought to task for saying that 
the plain-clothes police on Falcon Field 
were inconspicuous. My remarks about 
these police were footnoted and had Mr. 
Cadogan bothered to read this footnote he 
would have found that I indeed made the 
point that the police were singularly con- 
spicuous. It seems that had Mr. Cadogan 
himself written an account of the demon- 
stration it would not have been noticeably 
more carefully written than mine. Also, if 
somebody is going to review my article and 
pronounce it as being “ carelessly written,” 
I at least expect him to have exercised some 
degree of care in reading it. 

Mr. Cadogan doubts whether the pamphlet’s 
treatment of the CND “leaders” will help 
the future much. We disagree, for we con- 
sider that the “leaders” of CND are no 
different from any other twisters that arro- 
gate themselves to positions of Jeadership, 
and it does well to nail them now so as to 
prevent, or at least make difficult for them, 
any attempt in the future to twist the facts 
(cf. Collins’ recent and frequent statements, 
both in the press and on the radio, imply- 
ing that the anarchists are ‘ johnnies-come- 
lately” to the nuclear disarmament move- 
ment), 

Mr. Cadogan tells us that we haven’t ack- 
nowledged “ the significance of the philo- 
sophy of non-violence in action” in our 
pamphlet, nor do we suggest “that the 
future of unilateralism belongs to non- 
violent direct action.” So what ? The con- 


Letters to 
the Editor 


clusions which we draw from the ‘‘ Spies for 
Peace” disclosures and the subsequent 
events are not only different from those 
drawn by Peter Cadogan, but they appar- 
ently completely elude him. These conclu- 
sions, which we think are of tremendous 
importance, are: 


1. That the struggle against the bomb is in 
fact a struggle against the State, ie., act 
against the State now or perish with it, and 
2. The overwhelming advantage of liber- 
tarian organisation and methods when com- 
pared with authoritarian ones. 


This brings us to what your reviewer calls 
our “ hate for the police.” The reason why 
the police come in for so many brickbats in 
our pamphlet is because we see the need to 
struggle against the State in all its many 
aspects, and the police happen to be the one 
aspect that we have in the past and are most 
jikely in the immediate future to come in 
physical contact with, Anyway, what pos- 
sible evidence can Peter Cadogan offer to 
suggest that the Committee of 100 has had 
any effect on the thinking of police as indi- 
viduals ? Surely not their behaviour during 
the “ Save Greece Now ” demonstrations. 
Finally, having been an anarchist for four- 
teen years (since the age of 14) I resent the 
expression “ new-found enthusiasm ” in the 
context in which it is used, particularly 
when it comes from someone who, up until 
as recently as 1960, was a member of vari- 
ous totalitarian organisations. 

Brian Hart, 

57 Ladbroke Road, 

London, W.11. 


Demonstrations 


Not so long ago (or so it seems), when I 
was studying the constitutional law of the 
United Kingdom, I read somewhere an ob- 
servation that struck me forcefully at the 
time. One difference between our country 
and countries on the Continent of Europe, 
said the author with justifiable pride in the 
British constitution, was that at processions 
here the police lining the route stood with 
their backs to the crowd, and elsewhere they 
stood facing them. On Thursday evening I 
happened to see near Claridge’s that this 
difference has become a matter of history. 
Perhaps one of your readers could say who 
wrote this observation and when. 


What is more important, perhaps someone 
can suggest how those of us who feel 
morally impelled to take part in silent, abso- 
lutely non-violent vigils or marches can 
avoid being joined by the booers and cordon 
breakers and even by those who race the 
police towards an objective. I know from 
conversations that these excitable and un- 
self-disciplined elements are (in many cases 
without malice aforethought) discrediting our 
efforts in the eyes of potential sympathisers 
and participants. 

Roy Smith, 

8a Links Road, 

Epsom, Surrey. 


Witnesses wanted 


With reference to the demonstration in 
Whitehall on July 9, 1 would like to bring 
a formal complaint against one particular 
police constable whom I had the oppor- 
tunity of observing for some little while. 


In connection with this, I wonder if I may 
appeal through your columns for a young 
lady in a grey dufflecoat or loden coat and 
a rather stoutish blond young man, both of 
whom had their heads held in a “ head- 
lock * and their rumps used as a battering 
ram, to get in touch with me. They were 
both moved from the middle of Whitehall to 
the pavement in front of the United Services 
Institution. 

Francis Deutsch, 

1 Wessex Court, Wessex Way, 

London, N.W.11. 


Programmed learning 


John Linsie in his article ‘‘ Programmed 
learning: the new Gradgrind?” (July 5) 
gives a rather gloomy and somewhat pre- 
judiced account of the development of pro- 
grammed instruction. For instance, it would 
seem to me that his discussion of Pavlov’s 
theory of conditioning was a red herring 
and completely irrelevant. 

He states that “it is upon this image of the 
learner as a passive recipient that pro- 
grammed learning rests.” Nothing in fact 
could be further from the truth; pro- 
grammed learning is by its very nature 
learner-centred, giving the learner every 
opportunity to progress at his own rate, 
rather than that of the teacher, and the 
pleasure of working on suitably graded 
material. 
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Mr. Linsie quite rightly acknowledges Pro- 
fessor B. F. Skinner as “the father of the 
movement.” I should like to quote from 
Skinner on the role of the teacher: 


“There is more important work to be 
done - in which the teacher’s relation to 
the pupil cannot be duplicated by a 
mechanical device. Instrumental help 
would merely improve these relations. 
One might say that the main trouble with 
education in the lower grades today is 
that the child is obviously not competent 
and knows it, and that the teacher is un- 
able to do anything about it and knows 
that too. If the advances which have 
been made in our control of behaviour 
can give the child a genuine competence 
in reading, writing, spelling and arith- 
metic, then the teacher may begin to func- 
tion, not in lien of a cheap machine, but 
through intellectual, cultural, and emo- 
tional contacts of that distinctive sort 
which testify to her status as a human 
being. Mechanical devices will eliminate 
the more tiresome labours of the teacher, 
but they will not necessarily shorten the 
time during which she remains in contact 
with the pupil. We are on the threshold 
of an exciting and revolutionary period in 
which the scientific study of man will be 
put to work in man’s best interests, Edu- 
cation must play its part.” 


Mr. Linsie assumes throughout his article 
that teaching machines and programmed 
learning only have application within the 
school, whereas jn fact the new techniques 
have found most réady acceptance in the 
fields of commercial and industrial training. 
In America programmed learning is increas- 
ingly used to retrain unemployed workers 
and to keep down the rate of technological 
unemployment as automation gets under 
way. It also seems likely that teaching 
machines will play an important role in the 
developing countries in combating illiteracy. 
I would suggest that any readers of Peace 
News who are interested in finding out more 
about programmed learning should become 
members of the Association for Programmed 
Learning. Please write to the Secretary, 
APL, 8 Richmond Bridge Mansions, East 
Twickenham, Middlesex - annual subscrip- 
tion 10s 6d. 

H. R, Wills, 

Editor, APL. Newsletter, 

1 Nightingale Road, 

London, E.5, 


Cadets 


In my letter about cadets (July 5) the word 
“compulsory” caused) a minor uproar 
among some boys at this school. 


In my opinion the force is very nearly 
compulsory: the boys are given the choice 
to join the force when most of them are no 
more than 13, when most boys still look 
upon war as a game. ; 

The boys are also “ blackmailed.” They 
know that if they don’t join they will be 
victimised by one of the masters - the 
commander who will use his influence to 
have you dropped from a school team, who 
will give preference to his “toy soldiers 

on the question of school outings or trips 
abroad. : : 
To my mind this is most unfair, and it 
makes the force as good as compulsory. 
However, I regret it if the word “ compul- 
sory” has misled people, and Y¥ wish to 
apologise to anyone who has been so mis- 
led. 

Paul Osborn, 

Sudbury Grammar School, 

Sudbury, Suffolk. 


Withdrawing 


I am withdrawing my support from CND 
and the Committee of 100. I supported the 
Committee when it was a united force defy- 
ing the government; but since then .I have 
been disgusted by the continual backbiting, 
splits, lack of communication or co-ordina- 
tion in the movement. Even the meetings 
at which so few attend are a very bad ex- 
ample of peaceful co-existence. 

In order to gain more support for the move- 
ment I would have at some time to persuade 
others to join the ranks, and I cannot do 
this when I have little confidence in them 
myself. They are proving only too well that 
their wishy-washy and costly methods are 
ineffective, . 

As time goes by there is a growing number 
of ex-supporters both of CND and _ the 
Committee of 100. I too join them until the 
latter admit to using more dynamic and 
direct methods. 

Mike Shrapnell, 

2 Boston Street, 

Nottingham, 
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It couldn't 


When the Prime Minister spoke in the 
House of Commons on June 27 of “the 
ordinary rights of peaceful demonstration ” 
he presumably did not expect the Commis- 
sioner of the Metropolitan Police to bring 
in repressive regulations on July 4; the 
Commissioner, in turn, may not have ex- 
pected his officers to enforce these regula- 
tions so thoroughly and with such brutality 
as they did on July 9-11. No doubt some 
of the police were unprepared for the harsh- 
ness of at least one of the magistrates who 
dealt with the demonstrators they had 
arrested; and even this magistrate might 
have been shocked to know of the sadistic 
treatment meted out in Holloway Prison to 
some of the young girls he had remanded 
without option of bail or had sent there on 
conviction because they did not happen to 
have on them the amount of their fine plus 
costs. The suspension of ordinary rights 
amely gathered momentum all along the 
ine. 

Reports of excessive violence on the part of 
the police, of their horses being ridden so 
as to kick and trample on demonstrators, of 
their motor-cycles being driven straight into 
a crowd of people, of their attacking women 
on the pavements and beating up male 
prisoners in the vans have been pouring in. 
There have also been several independent 
reports of not merely false evidence on the 


happen in 


part of the police, but completely fabricated 
charges, What I chiefly want to deal with 
here, however, is the vast inequality of sent- 
ences between one court and another. 


As every old lag knows, a light or heavy 
sentence always depends to some extent on 
which magistrate or judge happens to be 
on the bench, but this has rarely been so 
clear-cut or so manifest as in the cases of 
breach of Commissioner’s regulations dur- 
ing the Greek state visit. 


Defendants fortunate enough to be dealt 
with at Lambeth or Marylebone court were 
in many cases acquitted and in others fined 
£1: at Bow Street £2 was the usual fine, 
sometimes with costs on top: but at Marl- 
borough Street, where Mr, Edward Robey 
presided, prison was the order of the day - 
especially on the Wednesday. Everyone re- 
manded for a later hearing was automatic- 
ally remanded in custody for two days, all 
applications for bail being refused. Many 
therefore pleaded guilty merely in order to 
be dealt with the same day. But unless they 
had about £7 on them or friends in court 
they were no better off, for the fines of £2 
were generally augmented by costs of three 
guineas or five guineas, and all requests for 
time to pay were refused. The alternative 
prison sentence was one month. In addition 
to this, however, binding-over orders for 


Cuba marchers picket air 
base: four arrested 


On Wednesday, July 3, the three branches 
of the Quebec-Washington-Guantanamo 
walk, arranged by the Committee for Non- 
violent Action, met in Rome, New York. 
About 80 people then proceeded to the gate 
of the Griffiths Air Force base, where a 
picket was set up. This continued until 
Saturday, when a civil disobedience demon- 
stration took place. The first to be arrested 
was Mrs. Joanne Collier, of New Jersey, 
who sat down in the middle of the road 


News in brief 


According to a statement issued by the 
Greek Ministry of Justice on July 14 there 
were 5,112 people in Greek prisons at the 
end of June, of whom 1,097 were Com- 
munists sentenced for “subversive activi- 
ties.” 

West Germany is planning a 20,000-strong 
compulsory civil defence corps. A draft bill 
has been approved by the National Defence 
Council and will soon get its first hearing. 
The Outlaws of Partinico, Danilo Dolci’s 
account of his work on behalf of the 
Sicilian peasants, will be published in paper- 
back edition by Four Square Books on 
August 4. It will cost 4s. 

By the end of the year it is expected that 
the Congo will have 55 French-trained Con- 
golese doctors and a further 145 by 1970. 
There was not a single Congolese doctor at 
independence in 1960, says a UN report 
issued on Monday. 

A new book about Hiroshima is published 
today. Entitled Children of the A-bomb, it 
tells the story of the bombing as recorded 
by schoolchildren who were very young at 
the time. It is compiled by Dr. Arata Osada 
and prefaced by Bertrand Russell. Pub- 
lished by Peter Owen at 25s. 

Professor J. D. Bernal, of the World Council 
of Peace, who has been in hospital since the 
beginning of July, is now making good 
progress. 

Penguin Books are making a grant of £2,400 
a year for seven years to Birmingham Uni- 
versity for the setting up of a fellowship for 
the study of popular culture in modern 
Britain. The work will be carried out by 
the Department of English Language and 
Literature, under the supervision of Richard 
Hoggart. 


GREECE, TURKEY 


AND BEYOND 


from £10 to £20 single fare 


Travel cheaply by coach to any place 

on route of YCND party leaving for 
Israel next Saturday, July 27, via 
Belgium, Germany, Yugoslavia. 

Details: Project 67, 2 Carthusian St., E.C.1. 
CLE 5292 


outside the base. After diverting the traffic 
for twenty minutes the police carried her to 
a car and drove her to the police station. 
Mrs, Collier was tried immediately and sent- 
enced to three days’ imprisonment. Later 
three others, Eric Robinson, George 
Kanoun and Jack Shapiro, tried to enter 
the base and were subsequently arrested. 
They were held over the weekend and tried 
on the Monday, when they each received 
ten days and were fined for disorderly con- 
duct. All have decided not to pay the fines 
and will spend twenty days in prison. 
Throughout the demonstration the police 
dealt calmly with the situation. Before 
leaving, the demonstrators shook hands with 
the police and congratulated them for their 
reserved, non-violent behaviour. The com- 
bined walk left Rome on July 8 for the 
three thousand-mile journey to Florida be- 
fore sailing to Cuba in December. 


Britain... 


one year were demanded, with unusually 
high sureties - mostly £50 own recognisance 
plus another surety of £50 - the alternative 
to this being two months’ imprisonment. 
For many this meant virtually no option but 
prison - if not for the full period, at least 
until friends or relatives came to the rescue. 
Since the charge was such a minor one, all 
the accused had naturally expected to return 
home that evening. They were therefore 
anxious that their families should be told 
about their imprisonment, but the authori- 
ties (both in the court and in the prisons) 
refused to make telephone calls or send tele- 
grams, although the prisoners offered to pay 
for these themselves. It is actually a 
statutory right that prisoners should be able 
to have a friend or relative informed. Many 
of the prisoners were schoolchildren, and it 
seems particularly callous of the authorities 
not to let the parents know. Not until the 
following day were the prisoners given the 
opportunity of sending a message out, by 
which time it was hardly necessary. 

By the Friday Mr. Robey had mellowed to 
the extent of allowing time to pay in some 
of the cases, and there was generally some- 
one in court with a cheque book to help out 
the others. One man who was refused time 
to pay was fined £5 for an offence carrying 
a maximum penalty of £2. Meanwhile, 
behind the scenes, some of those waiting to 
be dealt with were warned by the police 
that if they pleaded not guilty they would 
be remanded in custody for another week, 
though in fact bail was being granted this 
time. 

One girl who pleaded guilty nevertheless 
stated in the dock that it was not true that 
she had refused to move, as the police 
alleged, for she had not been asked to move 
at all, but was simply arrested without 


warning. “But you must have known it 
was an offence to stay in the street,” replied 
the magistrate, fining her 40s plus two 
guineas costs. An offence to be in the 
street? Even the Commissioner's special 
regulations were surely not intended to go 
quite so far as that, A boy on a charge of 
insulting words and behaviour said he had 
merely been standing in silence on the pro- 
cessional route, but he pleaded guilty to the 
charge because the police had told him it 
was insulting not to cheer. 


Even cheering, however, secms to have been 
frowned on by some of the police. A man 
I met in the public gallery at Marlborough 
Street on Friday told me that he had gone 
there to see how those arrested were dealt 
with, because he had almost got arrested 
himself the previous evening for cheering 
the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh ! 
He was, he said, not in favour of ““CND 
and so on.” He had been standing in Bond 
Street on Thursday evening holding a small 
Union Jack, when a policeman asked him 


menacingly, ‘What have you got that 
for?? He replied, “It’s the British flag, 
isn’t it?” Then, as the royal car was just 


coming along, he began to cheer - where- 
upon six burly policement surrounded him 
and told him to “belt up.” He accordingly 
belted up, and made off as quickly as he 
could to avoid arrest. A few other royalist 
demonstrators were actually arrested; some, 
they say, because they happen to live near 
Claridges and were just walking home. As 
a keen member of the Committee of 100. I 
find this rather amusing, but as an equally 
keen member of the National Council for 
Civil Liberties, I am also deeply disturbed 
by the whole picture of these three days of 
police rule, whatever the politics of the 
victims, 


French bid to stop: 
lightning strikes 


The French government is trying to intro- 
duce legislation that would make it neces- 
sary for workers in the nationalised indus- 
tries and public services to give at least five 
days’ notice before calling a strike, This 
follows a recent lightning strike in the Paris 
Metro. The French left wing weekly 
Tribune Socialiste comments in an editorial 
this week : 


The very haste of the government ought to 
open the eyes of the most naive and the 


Vigil at Lambeth Palace 


Peggie Denny writes: The Archbishop of 
Canterbury has now refused twice to see 
representatives of the Christian Group of 
the Committee of 100 to discuss Christian 
leadership against all weapons of indis- 
criminate mass destruction, We are there- 
fore going to start a vigil at 2 p.m. on 
Saturday, July 20, at the main entrance to 
Lambeth Palace, S.E.1. We are having a 


Non-violence book 
here soon 


Doubleday and Co, have now arranged 
British distribution rights for the anthology 
of writings om non-violent action entitled 
The Quiet Battle. Edited by Mulford Q. 
Sibley, the book is one of the most com- 
plete collections of its kind, and was recom- 
mended editorially in Peace News two 
weeks ago. 

Copies may be ordered from Housmans 
bookshop at 11s 6d post free, and will be 
available in about four weeks. Other book- 
sellers can make orders for the book 
through Doubleday and Co. at 91 Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1, 

If there is sufficient demand, The Quier 
Battle may be made generally available in 
this country through W. H. Allen and Co., 
publishers, 43 Essex Street, W.C.2. 


Witnesses wanted 


Five members of the Committee of 100 who 
face charges of incitement arising out of the 
demonstrations during the Greek royal visit 
are appealing for witnesses who were with 
them when they were arrested. They are 
Peter Moule, Terry Chandler, George Clark, 
Michael Ridley and Frank Adler. Their 
cases are due to be heard on July 24 and 25 
at Bow Street. 


banner and a cross specially made, and 
people are asked to make and bring their 
own posters, which should be non-sectarian 
and non-party-political. 

The vigil will be silent, and it will continue 
as long as we have people to do it, or until 
the Archbishop agrees to see us and to take 
the kind of action in the Church of Eng- 
land that a man in his position should be 
taking if he is a servant of Christ and not 
merely of the Establishment. We do not 
contemplate civil disobedience, but if neces- 
sary we shall risk arrest by continuing to 
stay on the vigil even if asked to go away 
by the police. We hope that Christians of 
all denominations and those who do not go 
to any church will join us. 

Further information from Peggie Denny, 27 
pete Grove, London, S.E.7. (GRE 
669.) 


Greek prisoner 
dies 


News was received in London on Tuesday 
of the death of one of the Greek political 
prisoners, The man was Constantine Yiolt- 
zidis, aged 76, He had been in prison for 
18 years and died in prison. He had been 
seriously ill with cancer and recently went 
blind. In spite of repeated appeals to the 
authorities the order for his release was 
only signed at the same time as his death. 
Nineteen political prisoners have been re- 
leased in the last fortnight. 


In prison 

Winchester : Rowland Dale, David Betteridge 
Wormwood Scrubs : Tony Murphy. 
Pentonville ; David Polden. 

Military Detention Quarters, Portsmouth : 
John Dixon, 


least suspicious; scarcely a week after the 
public transport strike in the Paris area the 
text of a law is submitted to the Council 
of Ministers, immediately adopted by them, 
and immediately presented to the parlia- 
mentary delegates so that it could be passed 
before the end of the present session, that is 
to say before the end of July. Everything 
took place as if the Minister of Works had 
his bill already prepared and as if he was 
only waiting for the most favourable 
moment to present it. 

There is no doubt that the government was 
waiting for its opportunity. Since when? 
Since last March, when de Gaulle suffered 
a humiliation. The miners, by their unity, 
by their resolution, with the support and the 
solidarity of public opinion, made a mockery 
of the decree of requisition which de Gaulle 
himself signed at Colombey. It was a set- 
back as unbearable to the authoritarian 
temperament of the man as for the nature 
of the regime which he has installed. 


Grenoble sees 
first anti-nuclear 


demonstration 


On Friday, July 5, the French organisation, 
Action Civique Non-Violente, held their first 
demonstration against nuclear weapons in 
Grenoble. At first the march was banned by 
the police, but the ban was then replaced by 
a warning of what would happen if any 
banners or signs were seen. Many leaflets 
were given out both before and during the 
march, which took place in silence and with- 
out banners. About a hundred people took 
part, including students from USA, England, 
Italy and Sweden. 


100 man resigns 


Mike Harwood has resigned from his post 
as secretary of the London Committee of 
100. His resignation was announced on 
June 16 and is to take effect from the end 
of the month, He states that-he has been 
secretary long enough, and that he wants a 
holiday. “There is no question of my 
chickening out,” he said. He will be setting 
up a working group of the Committee in 
North Devon. 

Brian McGee has been elected as secretary, 
and Terry Chandler as field secretary of 
the Londen Committee of 100. 
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